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HERBERT U. NELSON, 


who served for 33 years as executive 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards until his resig- 
nation in 1955, died on November 19 
Mr. Nelson, who is credited with having 
worked effectively to professionalize th 
real estate industry (see January 1955 
JournaL, page 5), was also a founder 
and first secretary of the International 
Federation. 


Real Estate 


JAMES H. SCHEUER, 
a partner in the firm that is to redevelop 
Washington, D.C.’s Area B (see August- 
September JourNAL, page 284 last 
month received a Walter White Award 
for achievement in the field of intergroup 
relations in housing. Mr. Scheuer was 
cited for “leadership in the cause of bet- 
ter intergroup relations,” for “‘making 
integration an actuality in a _ housing 
development in which he is associated,” 
for “acting as the chairman of the Hous- 
ing Advisory Council to the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination,’ and 
taking “positive leadership in the real 
estate industry to change practices and 
bring about nondiscrimination in hous- 
ing.” 

There were two other Walter White 
awards made at the same time: to Morris 


Milgrim, builder of an interracial de- 
velopment outside Philadelphia (see 
January 1955 JourNaL, page 11), and 


to Loren Miller. a Los Angeles attorney 
The National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing made the pres- 
entations at its annual meeting, held in 


New York. 


FRANK J. MEISTRELL, 

deputy commissioner of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency since 1955, in 
October was appointed the first commis- 
sioner of the newly created Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration, which oper- 
ates as an HHFA constituent. The agency 
was created under legislat‘on enacted in 
August, and will administer a govern- 
ment-subsidized insurance program for 
the protection of flood-stricken home 
owners (see August-September 1956 
JourNaL, page 274). Mr. Meistrell, who 
previously held the post of general coun- 
sel for the Federal Housing Administra- 


tion, is a New York attorney who has 
specialized in insurance matters. 
JOSEPH GUANDOLO, 

associate general counsel for the Urban 
Renewal Administration since 1949, has 


been named head of the newly organized 
litigation and coordination branch of the 
division of law in the office of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator. 
Prior to joining HHFA, Mr. Guandolo, 
who has been in federal service for 23 
years, served as solicitor of the bureau 
of community facilities, Federal Works 
Administration. 

Mr. Guandolo will be succeeded in 
URA by S. Leigh Curry, Jr., formerly 
assistant regional counsel for URA in 
HHFA’s San Francisco office. The change 


in personnel resulted from reorganization 
in URA, which now will have its own 
legal branch directly responsible to the 
URA commissioner 


TOM T. WUERTH 
has been appointed technical 
of the American Council To 
Our Neighborhoods. In that 
will supervise the technical 
ACTION’s education program for com- 
munities and citizens groups. Prior to 
joining the staff of ACTION, Mr. Wuerth 
was a member of Technical Planning 
Associates in New Haven, a firm special- 
izing in preparing urban renewal plans 
for communities. Other posts held by Mr 
Wuerth New England 


manager 
Improve 
capacity he 

aspects of 


were field repre- 
sentative in charge of the Boston office 
of the Urban Renewal Administration 


and director of project planning for the 
Massachusetts Housing Board 


LOUIS WINNICK, 
former research 
University’s institute for housing 
land use studies, has joined the staff of 
the American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, where he will 
consultant-economist for the A( 
research program 


Columbia 
and 


associate § at 


act as 


PION 


JOE CRUMBIE 

was honored at a testimonial dinner this 
fall by 75 friends and associates when he 
retired after 14 years as manager of Elm- 
hurst a federally-owned war and vet- 
Continued column one, page 406 
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EXPERIMENTS 


are essential to housing progress 


“Surely the saints who dared to evoke the revolutionary concept of federal subsidy for 
housing in 1937 are able to dare equally bold concepts now, concepts more appropri- 
ate to the varied needs created by the huge upheavals of urban redevelopment?" 

Elizabeth Wood, NAHRO’s 1956 Annual Conference 


All during the 1956 year, the 
JournaL has been aware of a 
mounting sense of frustration among 
many of its readers in the face of 
what seem to be basic problems in 
the public housing program: prob- 
lems that are not confined just to 
the effort to provide housing for 
low-income families but that have 
implications in the middle-income 
field as well. Here and there across 
the country, experimental ap- 
proaches to solutions to these prob- 
lems have been made in _ recent 
months—-or are in prospect. The 
problems and the matching experi- 
ments are briefly stated below on 
the theory that they will provide 
clues for a general, all-out attack 
on the fundamental deficiencies that 
appear to exist in present programs. 


FAMILY LIVING IN BIG CITY 

THE PROBLEM: “The verdict 
of the present-day city is that 
families cannot live close in town if 
they expect the American minimum 
of sunlight, air, garden space, safety. 
and freedom from noise and traffic 
. . . The housing acts of 1949 and 
1954 require us to challenge this 
verdict.” 


AN EXPERIMENT: To test the 
truth or falsity of this verdict, the 
Baltimore housing authority early 
this year contracted for an experi- 
mental study. They hired the en- 
gineering firm of Tippets-Abbet-Mc- 
Carthy-Stratton to (1) take a look 
at a set of plans already made for a 
new project and (2) start all over 
again on a new plan for the same 
site, concentrating on injecting into 
the project those qualities needed 
or desirable for family living, rather 
than on squeezing a_pre-decided 
number of units onto the site. 

The firm put architect Henry 
Whitney on the job. Mr. Whitney 
may be remembered by JouRNAL 
readers as “Maxim Duplex,” the 
author of articles on public housing 
design that appeared in June and 
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July, 1950 (pages 201, 238) and 
August and December, 1951 (pages 
277 and 437), whose major thesis 
was: “The typical publicly subsid- 
ized dwelling is deficient in interior 
space, in out-door privacy, and in 
true American residential charac- 
ter.” 

Henry Whitney retained his “Mr. 
Duplex” ideas for the Baltimore ex- 
periment and he expressed them in 
the problem stated above and in this 
way: “Families with children gener- 
ally want to live in individual homes 

most live in apartments out of 
economic necessity A yard, a 
porch, or a terrace is almost uni- 
versally desired. . . Both tenants and 
management are better off if basic 
living facilities are included within 
individual dwelling units.’ Public 
housing can provide these family ex- 
tras, he said, “through better plan- 
ning techniques” directed toward 
“using land economically and livably 
at the same time.” 

And his firm’s recommendations, 
which came out in July and have 
since been released for general use, 
showed that it could be done. While 
the original set of plans for the site 
called for 116 units in low buildings 
and 580 in high buildings, the new 
design includes 279 units in row- 
houses, 88 units in flats, and only 
192 units in high-rise buildings (ex- 
clusively for families with no school- 
age children). Despite the high per- 
centage of units with direct access 
to the ground, the engineering firm 
was able to get an average density 
of 35 units per acre and, in addition, 
since building coverage amounts to 
only 24.7 per cent of the 15.97-acre 
site, they provided a garden of at 
least 20x30 feet for each “family- 
with-kids” type unit. 

Here’s how they did it. First they 
modified the original site to exclude 
some nearby buildings they thought 
suitable for retention and to include 
some which they thought hopelessly 
slum and which, at the same time, 
would give their project plans a 
chance to “finger into” and become 


part of the neighboring community 
Believing that a public housing com- 
munity should be kept small, they 
decided to split up the total number 
of units into three superblocks. 

They licked the land economy 
problem by hitting upon what they 
call the “serpentine” idea—a_ sys- 
tem of arranging units in a continu- 
ous building line around courtyards 

rather than in the usual parallel 
lines); the continuous building line 
runs almost entirely around each of 
the three superblock “neighbor- 
hoods.” And this idea not only uses 
land economically, they report, but 
it provides backyard screening, pe- 
destrian control, natural open spaces, 
and parking areas and, according to 
the planners, it substitutes a “few 
simple vistas, properly organized and 
framed for the accidental views usu- 
ally found in public housing.” (See 
cover and page 381 for site layout. 

Unique features of the plan are 
the three-story, five-bedroom row- 
houses, which not only help avoid 
the monotony of straight two-story 
construction and get still more in- 
tensive land use but, in addition, 
offer living with a real “one-family- 
residence flavor” for families with 
lots of kids. Unlike usual three-story 
housing, these dwellings are. self- 
contained units—-there are no sec- 
ond and third floor apartments di- 
rectly overlooking the same_ back 
yard. A typical three-story unit has 
a livingroom and_ kitchen-dining 
area on the first floor; a bath and 
two bedrooms on the second; and 
three bedrooms and a bath on the 
third. 

Othe every 
unit has a full basement, with indi- 
vidual furnace, storage space, laun- 
dry facilities; interior stair locations 
enable house traffic to by-pass the 
livingroom; kitchen-dining area ex- 
tends from front to back of the 
house, letting mother keep an eye 
on kids playing outside while work- 
ing in the kitchen (all other major 
living portions face reat 
courts 


rowhouse features: 


garden 
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The design, its creators say, en- 
courages standardized, and thus less 
expensive, building processes and, 
since it is planned for tenant main- 
tenance, they claim it will reduce 
authority maintenance costs by some 
25 or 30 per cent over the original 
plan. 


LACK OF CITY SITES 

THE PROBLEM: Not only are 
big city housing authorities running 
up against high site costs but they 
are running out of sites and head- 
long into neighborhood resentment 
when an interracial public housing 
policy threatens to upset the balance 
in an established community pat- 
tern. 

In New York City, for example, 
the board of estimate in July turned 
down a site representing virtually 
the last remaining large tract of land 
in Queens suitable for a low-rent 
project and thus brought to a head 
a site scarcity problem that is fore- 
ing the authority to go in for small 
projects that call for on-site clear- 
ance. 

But small sites sometimes present 
new problems: a small-site plan ini- 
tiated in Philadelphia this spring 
boiled up in public resentment that 
was blamed by newspapers on racial 
issues; the housing authority was 
forced to swallow some distasteful 
compromises (see June JOURNAL, 
page 213). 

Often mentioned as solutions to 
these site problems are: (1) build- 
ing single-family residences as pub- 
lic housing; (2) using small sites for 
small projects; and (3) rehabili- 
tating existing buildings for public 
housing. Chicago has been giving 
consideration to all three ideas. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS: Here 
are some experiments under way in 
Chicago. 

1--City Building Commissioner 
George L. Ramsey on his own hook 
has set out to prove that the housing 
authority should and could build on 
the small, unwieldy 25-foot lots that 
are plentiful in the city. He designed 
and constructed a_ three-bedroom 
one-family home that could be built 
on such a lot for around $12,000: 
then he moved himself and his fam- 
ily into it to test it out. In contrast 
to large projects, individual homes, 
he contends, would not overcrowd 
schools, overload sewer and water 
lines, nor require new park and rec- 
reation facilities. While CHA _ has 
not closed the door on the idea, it 
has pointed out that the plan has 










































































to be studied to determine whethe: 
it would bring per unit costs above 
Public Housing Administration lim- 
its, or shoot management costs out 
of line. (Ramsey house shown on 
page 382.) 

2—-The Chicago Dwellings Asso- 
ciation, which operates as a city- and 
state-aided middle-income housing 
agency, settled earlier on the same 
conclusion as did Commissioner 
Ramsey—the single-family home 
but both the reason and results were 
different. The reason, according to 
CDA President James C. 
Investigation showed “that rents on 
apartments we could build would be 
substantially than monthly 
payments on which prospective ten- 


Downs: 


more 


ants could buy and pay for houses 
offering the same accommodations.” 
The result: the city’s first try at mid- 
dle-income housing for sale—a 52- 
unit rowhouse development on a 
small site (3.6 acres) in a predomi- 
nantly Negro area. The project cost 
more than | million dollars to build 
but rowhouse buyers proved scarce 
and now CDA is trying to sell off 
the houses for a total of about 
$612,000. 
}.-Chicago in 
pioneer among major cities in using 
federal money for converting private 


1955 became the 


buildings into public housing in what 
is known as the New Rockwell area 
see August-September 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 268). In 1955, the au- 
thority buying up 931 
buildings for rehabilitation and 
rental to low-income tenants; in 
1956 it’s acknowledged that CHA 
will not need to take on nearly that 
big a job. Reason: once rehabilita- 
tion initiative was sparked by the 
authority, many building 
proved willing to improve and re- 
tain their properties. 

The purchase-of-existing-buildings 
idea also came in for attention from 
the Chicago City Club, which in a 
June letter to the housing authority, 
urged expansion of the program to 


envisioned 


owners 


overcome spiralling development 
costs. Another City Club 
mendation was that small 
sites be selected to obviate big spend- 


recom- 
vacant 


ing for clearance. 


OVER-INCOME FAMILIES 

THE PROBLEM: Publi 
ine’s over-income families are being 
pushed back into the slums, PHA 
Commissioner Charles Slusser de- 
clared at NAHRO’s annual meeting 


he uSs- 


Baltimore experimental site plan 
as described on page 380) 














last month because “private housing 
is not providing accommodations 
needed for middle-income families 
at rents they can afford to pay.” 


POTENTIAL EXPERIMENTS: 
Experiments to find solutions to this 
problem are still in the realm of 
ideas but action may be in prospect. 
Ideas brewing at the federal level, 
in New York City, and in Chicago 
all are focusing on housing authority 
sale of existing projects or on con- 
struction of new cooperatives to care 
for needs of over-income tenants. 


Federal level. Mr. Slusser at the 
NAHRO meeting said the federal 
government is considering urging 
new legislation that would permit 
sale of some existing projects to over- 
income tenants. The idea already 
has been tossed around between offi- 
cials at all levels, Mr. Slusser re- 
ported, and hopes are that some 
definite steps will be taken by the 
new Congress. 


New York City. Chairman Philip 
Cruise of the New York authority 
this summer announced that a plan 
to build middle-income housing for 
sale to private operators was under 
consideration. 


Chicago. Included in the Chicago 
City Club suggestions mentioned 
earlier was one calling for the sale 
of some existing projects on a co- 
operative basis. This policy, the club 
said, “would not only permit con- 
tinued occupancy of decent housing 
by families who have ‘graduated’ 
from the low-income group, but also 
permit the recapture and re-use of 
capital funds for other low-income 
families si 


MANAGEMENT GOALS 

THE PROBLEM: As a member 
of the housing-welfare team, public 
housing management doesn’t know 
whether it’s at bat or out in the field. 

A reason for this state of affairs 
was provided by Elizabeth Wood at 
NAHRO’s annual conference. Miss 
Wood described a study she has been 
conducting under the aegis of the 
Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York City in which 
she has found that though “there 
are dozens .. . of social agencies... . 
set up to deal with special problems 
of individuals the basically 
needed service—family casework 
doesn’t exist” for families who don’t 
want or won't actively seek help. 

As to where this leaves public 
housing, Miss Wood declared: 
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ene: 


~. . 


Rin 


Chicago’s experimental single-family house, proposed for public housing. 


“Public housers today can face three 
choices.” They can (1) “turn the 


projects into hospitals;” (2) “...be 


real real estate operators . 
all bad families . . .” or (3 See 
conceive of public housing as a com- 
munity where people can live as they 
can live anywhere. Where they can 
put down roots, where leadership is 
wanted and rewarded.” 


AN EXPERIMENT: After dis- 
covering that there was no direct 
path between public housing fam- 
ilies who needed help and the social 
agencies that should provide it, Miss 
Wood decided to do something about 
getting members of the housing-wel- 
fare team in their proper positions. 
She contacted the New York City 
department of welfare and found 
the agency more than willing to par- 
ticipate in an experiment. A_ pilot 
project based on the goal of raising 
everyday standards of living for those 
families who have not made a habit 


reject 


of seeking help has been initiated, 


with trained social workers going di- 
rectly to the homes of these families 
to deliver their services on a friendly, 
informal basis. “This was not to be 
casework.” Miss Wood explained at 


the NAHRO meeting, “just friendly, 


firm paternal, if you wish, visiting, 
unrelenting in its persistence and 
significant in and of itself.” 


TIGHT MONEY 

THE PROBLEM: Money con- 
tinues to be the root of all evil in 
the middle-income housing field and 
the building industry weather vanes 
predict no let-up in‘the gloom. The 
National Association of Home Build- 


ers recently conducted a survey of 
some 600 builders across the country 
and found that “only one builde: 
out of five expects financing to be 
easier next year” and that “seven 
out of 10 builders expect housing 
starts to decline next year.” Despite 
some attempts by the federal govern- 
ment to ease the money market, 
Architectural Forum magazine has 
said builders continue to blame their 
“unhappy relationship” with the 
Federal Housing Administration for 
their troubles and industry storm 
warnings are up for 1957. 


EXPERIMENTS: Experiments to 
overcome the money squeeze have 
been geared to getting untapped re- 
sources into the financing picture. 
While the building industry, realtors, 
saving and loan leaguers, and others 
are huddling to find new sources of 
ready cash, experiments already 
launched by others have recently 
paid off with investments in housing 
from the following sources: 


Limited dividend corporations. 
Though voters in November rejected 
an expansion of New York State’s 
middle-income limited dividend 
housing law (see page 396), last 
years 50 million dollar authoriza- 
tion for the program is making pos- 
sible about 4000 apartments to rent 
at about $20 per room; about half 
of the total will be constructed in 
New York City, where the first has 
already been started. Dying with the 
expansion drive, however, were hopes 
that something might be done with 
applications for loans totaling over 
300 million dollars, which had been 
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submitted in anticipation of having 
more money for the program. 


Trade unions—pension, general, 
and welfare funds. With the New 
York State limited dividend pro- 
gram curtailed, as noted above, Jo- 
seph McMurray, state commissioner 
of housing, has said that attention 
will be turned more than ever before 
on getting unions to dip into pen- 
sion, general, and welfare funds to 
finance middle-income _ housing. 
Some recent successes: in November, 
two union groups—one representing 
bakery workers and the other, hotel 
workers — received FHA approval 
for mortgage insurance for coopera- 
tives in New York City; earlier, the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union agreed to invest 20 mil- 
lion dollars in mortgages for moder- 
ate-cost homes. 


Credit unions. The Municipal 
Credit Union, made up of city, state 
and federal employees working in 
New York City, and 450 smallet 
credit units operating through the 
New York State Credit Union 
League are planning to sponsor a 7.7 
million dollar Title I project that 
will result in construction of a new 
400-unit cooperative. 


Philanthropic groups—The Car- 
negie Corporation has purchased 
part of the 12.5 million dollar mort- 
gage for the first Capehart Act fam- 
ily housing, giving rise to speculation 
on another potentially big investor in 
housing: philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 


State pension funds—In October, 
New York State Controller Arthur 
Levitt announced that state pension: 
funds would be used to buy 7.4 mil- 
lion dollars of federally-backed mort- 
gages for military housing to be con- 
structed in Fort Lee, Virginia. The 
25-year mortgages will yield 4 per 
cent interest as an investment for 
the New York State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System. 


TOO RAPID EXPANSION 

THE PROBLEM: “Cities across 
the country wage a continuing fight 
to keep municipal facilities abreast 
of mushrooming population. . . The 
going gets really rough in the sub- 
urbs that have little to tax other 
than residential property.” That’s 
the way Business Week magazine 
stated a problem that is serious now 
in those suburbs faced with too few 
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FHA ISSUES NEW SECTION 220 RULES 


The Federal Housing Administration in October issued its long- 
awaited Section 220 regulations. FHA takes the view that what it 
has dished out is a plum; builders have the impression they've been 
given sour grapes. 

In line with the 1956 housing amendments (see August-September 
JourNAL, page 275) and in keeping with the intention of Congress 
to make sponsorship of rental housing in renewal areas more 
attractive, FHA Commissioner Norman Mason announced that 
FHA would “permit increased ‘profit and risk’ allowances (10 
per cent)” for such housing. At the same time, however, Mr. Mason 
issued another regulation, forcing a sponsor to freeze at least 3 per 
cent of the actual cost in a project as a permanent cash investment 

The building industry’s reaction to all this, according to Archi- 
tectural Forum magazine: it’s “an indication that if FHA found 
itself forced to act more liberally than it wanted to on one score, 
in its own fashion it was quite determined to tighten up just about 
as much on some other score.” The magazine points out that 
“Congress practically ‘directed’ FHA to stop dragging its feet and 
to process Section 220 mortgage insurance to facilitate urban 
renewal rental housing construction but, “as one nationally 
known builder commented: ‘A guy would need to have his head 
examined if he thought he was going to gain anything under 
the new rules’.” 

In issuing the new regulations, Commissioner Mason justified the 
3 per cent cash investment provision by saying: “It will serve to 
assure the integrity of Section 220 operations.” 

NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service newsletter makes this 
comment on the new regulations: “As the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is well aware, and FHA, it would seem, should 
be, the amount of cleared Title I land looking for redevelopers is 
constantly increasing, and in the face of an ever tightening money 
market. The promulgation by FHA of regulations that will tend 
to freeze substantial amounts of ‘the resources of private investment’ 





also known as risk or venture capital) for 39 years, seems a curious 
way to meet the already serious problem of attracting competent 
entrepreneurs to the task of rebuilding our urban areas.” 








schools, parks, and other facilities 
to accommodate multiplying popu- 
lations. 


AN EXPERIMENT: When the 
New York City suburb of New 
Castle found it was getting too big 
for its breeches, instead of just con- 
tinuing to let out the seams to ac- 
commodate still more families, it 
went in for a modern solution 
dieting—taking in only as much 
new housing each year as could 
be handled without hardship. The 
board of aldermen in July voted to 
mete out only 100 building permits 
per year, with priority going to per- 
sons building for their own occu- 
pancy. Whether this unique system 
for controlling the rate of develop- 
ment will work may depend on re- 
sults of a court action started against 
the town in September by four real 
estate operators. 


A PROPOSED EXPERIMENT: 
In the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 


Howard 
Hallman urged that municipalities 
take steps now to protect open land 
from being swallowed up forever in 
the process of expansion. He de- 
clared that cities must lay plans im- 
mediately for the orderly purchase 
of open spaces as recreation areas 
and that they should adopt policies 
permitting the retention of such ex- 
isting facilities as forest preserves 
and private golf courses. He ad- 
mitted that in a few areas of Penn- 
sylvania there were some such at- 
tempts to save the parks but he 
pointed out, “the pace is slow and 
the current objectives for the most 
part are too meager. Signs of the 
future point unmistakably toward 
increased hours of leisure and in- 
creased standards of living... . All 
these signs should be read as a warn- 
ing for prompt action to set aside 
great amounts of land in both pub- 
lic and private ownership to be kept 
perpetually open.” 
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RELOCATION 


is a human relations job, Kansas City says 


MRS. GERTRUDE KEITH, Site Relocation Manager of the Land Clearance for Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Kansas City, Missouri, reports the highlights of the recently completed reloca- 
tion operation for her authority's Attucks Project. The authority's executive director, A. ]. Har- 
mon, encouraged the writing of the article on the theory that there is “a need to bring out some 
of the human aspects of relocation and the real problems involved. Too often it has been glossed 


over as a mechanical function of referring available dwelling units.” 


It all looked rather simple — this 
business of relocation. At least the 
manual of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration gave no inkling that 
it was more than a routine proce- 
dure. At first glance it would seem 
to be merely a matter of referring 
available dwelling units to the fami- 
lies to be displaced — subject only 
to those fine statutory generalities: 
“decent, safe and sanitary housing” 

. “within the financial means of 
the families”... ‘reasonably acces- 
sible to their places of employment” 

. “not generally less desirable in 
regard to public utilities and public 
and commercial facilities.” 

But, of course, every agency that 
has been exposed to this “relocation 
phase” quickly realized that it is 
anything but routine that no 
statement of policy and procedure 
could possibly anticipate or covet 
the unending variety of human in- 
terest problems faced every step of 
the way. 

We have recently completed the 
“relocation phase” of our Attucks 
Project—a matter of relocating some 
600 Negro families from approxi- 
mately a 13-block area of 
of the worst housing conditions 
in Kansas City. And certainly it 
was quite a revelation as to just 
what relocation really means. There 
are no rules or guides — and can be 
none. We quickly realized that the 
matter of uprooting these people in- 
volves serious and critical problems 
for each individual family: some 
tragic, some pathetic, some almost 
insurmountable, and even some with 
a touch of humor — but always dif- 
ferent in every case. The only ap- 
proach, then, was to tackle the 
problems of each family individ- 
ually. How else can you satisfactorily 
relocate an elderly blind couple; the 
family of a man out of work; a 
couple who are both invalids, ac- 
tually both hospital cases: a family 
suspected of using dope; an elderly 


some 
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householder having several rooms of 
treasured junk, which she must take 
with her; families not having suf- 
ficient furniture and_ basic 
ties to move into decent accommo- 
dations? It’s more than a matter of 
humanitarianism. In most cases, suc- 
cessful relocation is actually impos- 
sible without getting into these 
family circumstances. And, after all, 
our ability to minimize hardship and 
complaint, and create proper public 
relations via this project, might well 
be the cornerstone for public ac- 
ceptance and approval of future 
projects. 


necessi- 


An Opportunity 


And, of course, relocation is also 
an opportunity to improve the living 
conditions of displaced families. Sur- 
prisingly (to us at least), we found 
that materially better accommoda- 
tions could be found at approxim- 
ately the same or slightly higher ren- 
tal—and in many instances the 
families were well able to pay addi- 
tional rent. Apparently through in- 
ertia, or lack of information as to 
where to look, they hadn’t taken ad- 
vantage of these “better deals.” Even 
more spectacular were the cases of 
purchasing new homes. Usually the 
existing home was free of mortgage 

or practically so— and with the 
proceeds from our purchase of the 
property, plus a mortgage loan with- 
in their means, the family was able 
to purchase a new property repre- 
senting almost unbelievable improve- 
ment in living conditions. 

What do we mean by family prob- 
lems? It is interesting to reflect back 
on a few of them. Frequently the 
family was simply unable to move 
from the present location because 
of some peculiar circumstance of the 
particular family not only inabil- 
ity to pay rent in a new location, but 
an unending list of other reasons. 

Take the case of the father with 


five children, attempting to be both 
mother and father to them. His sal- 
ary was hardly enough to provide 
them with food, clothe them, and 
to pay the rent. In the project loca- 
tion, the children were “looked out 
for’ by neighbors while he was 
working during the day. Any satis- 
factory relocation indeed, any re- 
location — of this family would cer- 
tainly require better living condi- 
tions and some adequate supervision 
for the children in the new location 
while the father was at work. In this 
case, the father was taken to one of 
the welfare agencies handling this 
particular type of need and the sit- 
uation was explained. He had simply 
not realized there was any help 
available in such cases. After con- 
sideration of his case, he was granted 
a monthly allotment sufficient to 
provide supervision for the children 
while he was out of the home and, 
with this problem solved, an apart- 
ment was soon found that would 
accept the five children, arrange- 
ments were made for their 
vision, and the family moved. 


super- 


Large Family 


Then there was the family of 11 
mother, father, and nine children 
miserably crowded into three 

small rooms. The initial interview 
revealed that their total income was 
less than $200 per month and that 
the father was “disabled.” This sit- 
uation was a frustrating one, to say 
the least. Available units at rentals 
within the means of this family, and 
which would accept nine children, 
looked impossible. Numerous con- 
tacts were made with landlords and 
owners, but with no success. In the 
meantime, the close association kept 
with the family by the interviewer 
brought to light the fact that the 
father was physically able to do odd 
jobs, such as cleaning house, cutting 
Continued column one, page 386) 
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KANSAS CITY— 

(Continued from page 385) 

lawns, and light carpentry work. 
With this fact in mind, the problem 
was approached from a new angle 
of suggesting that the family be 
given a unit in rental property in 
exchange for the father’s services 
as maintenance man, with perhaps 
some small payment of rent. This 
answer was it...and, a few weeks 
later, arrangements were worked out 
with a rental agency for such a 
deal. The family was moved into a 
six-room unit that met our basic 
qualifications but needed minor re- 
pairs. In a short time, the repairs 
had been completed by the fathe 
and he was so busy with his new 
occupation that he had no time to 
be “disabled.” 


Unemployment 


The ability to pay the rental for 
“decent, safe and sanitary” accom- 
modations is almost always a prob- 
lem. In some cases, the head of the 
family was temporarily out of work 
and there was no point in referring 
such a family to a landlord, know- 
ing it was unlikely that the rent 
could be paid. In these cases, the 
only logical approach was to turn 
our efforts in the direction of find- 
ing employment for the head of the 
family. There was no alternative . . . 
if relocation were to be carried out 
successfully. This approach often 
worked out very well through our 
numerous daily contacts with pro- 
perty managers and landlords. 
Through these associations, we were 
able to place two janitors, one pro- 
perty manager, and one housekeeper 
on jobs, thereby accomplishing the 
relocation of a family in each case. 

In many other cases, it was found 
that families were “getting by” on 
welfare allotments or pensions of 
one kind or another. Perhaps the 
largest number were on Aid to De- 
pendent Children and Old Age As- 
sistance —- a few others were on di- 
rect relief. In order to handle the 
problems of these families, it was 
necessary to acquire a working 
knowledge of these and other forms 
of assistance and to work in close 
cooperation with social workers and 
officials handling these matters. 
Through this knowledge and cooper- 
ation, it was possible to prevent 
delays in redirecting the assistance 
checks to families in their new 
locations (a matter of vital con- 
cern to such persons) and even in- 
crease assistance grants in some in- 
stances on the basis of rent increases 
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in the new location. In several cases, 
welfare assistance or pensions to 
which the family was entitled, but 
had not obtained for one reason or 
another, were arranged to permit 
the family to pay the necessary 
rental in the new accommodations. 

Fven in those cases where quali- 
fied housing was found for some 
families, it became apparent that 
they could not really take advantage 
of the improved new housing quar- 
ters due to lack of sufficient furni- 
ture, beds, clothing, and the basic 
necessities. This problem was cer- 
tainly not covered in the URA man- 
ual or in our relocation plan — but 
we could not help feeling a certain 
responsibility...and certainly the 
relocation would not be successful 
unless the problem was faced. Rely- 
ing on the willingness of people to 
help a friend in need, an article was 
inserted in the community news- 
paper and in several church bulle- 
tins, asking for donations of good 
used furniture, clothing, and house- 
hold articles. The response was over- 
whelming and the amount of fur- 
niture, clothing, and household 
goods sent to the relocation office 
made it necessary to convert a vacat- 
ed house into storage space. Disposi- 
tion of the items was then made on 
the basis of need as established by 
the interviewers. The new homes of 
five relocated families were almost 
entirely furnished with these con- 
tributions and many other families 
received various pieces of furniture, 
clothing, and other items as needed. 

Public Housing 

Even the relocation of families in 
public housing is not without its 
problems. Many families, particu- 
larly those who have recently mi- 
grated into the city, are not familiar 
with this thing called public housing 
and are fearful and suspicious when 
they are asked for personal informa- 
tion of any sort. But, of course, cer- 
tain information is necessary to qual- 
ify for public housing units. Thus, it 
is often necessary to work with and 
gain the confidence of a family in 
order that their qualifications can be 
established. We found that it was 
even necessary to personally guide 
the family through the ropes — take 
them to the city hall for notarized 
papers proving residence, assist in 
writing for birth certificates of the 
children, even assist in making out 
the application to the housing au- 
thority. 

Unusual problems are encoun- 
tered every step of the way in exe- 
cuting the relocation program. One 





man and his wife, owning their 
home and happily located in the 
familiar area, were both blind. Mov- 
ing this family would force them 
into a strange new “world.” After it 
was explained to them, they were 
willing to cooperate but, if required 
to move, they wanted to purchase 
another home outside the area. This 
wish posed the difficult problem of 
“showing” them other houses. How- 
ever, the couple decided on the area 
into which they would prefer to lo- 
cate and, by working with real es- 
tate agencies, we were able to find a 
nice home that would be within 
their budget. The wife was taken 
through by the agent and_ she 
seemed favorably impressed. But 
several hours later, she called the 
relocation office quite disturbed be- 
cause she remembered that the kitch- 
en was in the wrong place in the 
front area of the house. Arrange- 
ments immediately were made for 
one of the staff members to take her 
through the house again and it was 
pointed out to her that this plan of 
having the kitchen built in front was 
often used in many modern homes. 
The color of the wall paper, and 
paint, the room arrangements, and 
even possible furniture arrangements 
were described to her in detail and, 
with these explanations and sug- 
gestions, she very happily decided 
the house was just what she wanted 
and decided to buy it. 
The Handicapped 

Another case involving a_ blind 
person was even more touching. 
When the interviewer first contacted 
a particular family, she learned that 
an elderly blind man was living in 
the home as a roomer. The inter- 
viewer, of course, was interested as 
to what provision would be made 
for this man and was told that he 
would remain with the family and 
a room would be provided for him 
in the new home. However, when 
the family was preparing to move, 
the old fellow came to the relocation 
office asking whether anything could 
be done to help him find a place to 
live. It seemed that instead of mov- 
ing into another house, the family 
had decided to move in with rela- 
tives and there would be no place 
for him. It is not an easy task to 
find a suitable place for an elderly 
blind person on such short notice 
but we were fortunate in locating 
a room for him in a comfortable 
home where the landlady agreed to 
prepare his meals. The owner with 
whom he had lived agreed to move 
his personal effects in his pick-up 
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truck and the neighborhood grocer, 
with whom this man had traded for 
many years, volunteered to deliver 
his groceries two or three times each 
week. Arrangements were made for 
his Aid to the Blind pension check 
to be delivered to his new address 
and it has been a satisfaction to 
know that this person is now hap- 
pier than he has been for years. 
Amusing Aspects 

The problems of relocation do 
have some amusing aspects here and 
there. Our staff had had particular 
difficulty in finding an apartment 
sufficiently large to hold all of the 
“treasured plunder” of one elderly 
householder. She insisted that it all 
must be taken with her. After many 
contacts over a period of several 
weeks, a unit was finally found 
one that pleased the lady very much. 
On the appointed day, her belong- 
ings were all loaded on the moving 
van and, when it pulled up in front 
of the new apartment and the mov- 
ers started to unload, the new land- 
lady came out to watch the pro- 
ceedings. In the course of poking 
around, she noticed that the mat- 
tresses and bed frames were full of 
“cimex lactulari.”* She immediately 
stopped the whole procedure and 
called the relocation office to report 
that the new tenant absolutely could 
not move in because of these un- 
wanted insects. It was a trying situa- 
tion — here were the tenant’s entire 
possessions in the moving van in 
front of her new apartment, but they 
could not be unloaded. Something 
had to be done and fast. Too much 
work had gone into finding this place 
that so well suited the householder 
to let it go without some effort. A 
member of our staff hurried to the 
scene and discussed the matter at 


some length with the landlady. They ” 


finally worked out an agreement 
we would purchase and supervise 
the use of sulphur candles, insect 
sprays, etc., to kill all “unwanted 
tenants.’ On this basis, the landlady 
relented. 

Soon after the relocation process 
was under way, we realized the real 
value of measures that were taken 
by the authority during the planning 
stage to pave the way for this phase 
of the project. Through the co- 
operation of the city welfare depart- 
ment a series of four or five public 
meetings of the neighborhood com- 
munity council had been held within 
the project area. Officials of the 
authority participated in these meet- 


* Bedbugs. 
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URA ISSUES RULES ON RELOCATION PAYMENTS 
The Urban Renewal Administration on October 8 released reg- 
ulations to put in motion what, on passage of the 1956 housing 
amendments, sounded like a good thing: federal payments for re- 
locatees (Section 106 (f), Title I-—see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 274). However, two weeks after the new rules were 
out, NAHRO’s annual conference adopted the following resolution : 
“There should be study of the Urban Renewal Administration’s 
policies of administering relocation payments under the Housing 
Act of 1956. In respect to rent payments, utility deposits, and othe: 
relocation expenses other than moving expenses, the new policies 
appear to be more restrictive and less helpful than those in effect 
before the creation of the new relocation aids by the Congress.” 
As authorized in the 1956 legislation, the federal government, for 
the first time, can provide what amounts to direct payments to 
individuals, families, or business concerns being displaced by ac- 
quisition of property by a local public agency for Title I projects 
However, the amount the government may pay is strictly limited 
A family or individual forced to move can under no circumstances 
be reimbursed for more than $100; a business can hope to get only 
$2000. And these figures include moving expenses and actual di- 
rect losses of property; they apply no matter how far the move is 
For businesses, the government will not pay for loss of goodwill. 
The new regulations necessitate keeping extremely close tabs on 
items for which a relocatee is seeking reimbursement: that any un- 
paid rent owed to the local public agency by a site occupant be 
satisfied before a relocation payment is made; and, in general, limit 
the latitude with which a relocation agency could formerly deal 
An idea for dealing equitably with goodwill losses on the part 
of business displaced by clearance is on trial now in Britain. 
Housing, the official journal of the Institute of Housing, reports: 
“One large authority pays one and a half times the net profits as 
compensation in such cases, with a reduction in any instances 
where it appears likely that the goodwill will not be completely 
extinguished because part of it will be transferred by the tenant 
moving to alternative accommodation reasonably near at hand. The 
figure for net profits is the average for the Jast three trading years.” 











ings to explain the project and to 
give basic information on the relo- 
cation phase. An effort was made to 
answer all questions in detail: how 
would the properties be acquired? 
how much would be paid for the 
properties? how much time would a 
family have to move after their prop- 
erty was purchased? what kind of 
help would we give them in finding 
other places and in moving? The 
meetings were informal and every- 
one was given an opportunity to 
“speak his piece.” At first, there was 
some hostility but everyone was al- 
lowed to blow off steam. After the 
people began to understand the proj- 
ect and how it would be handled, 
this hostility gradually melted away 
and the climate was set for a smooth 
relocation procedure. The meetings 
had served the very important pur- 
pose of clearing away all confusion 
and, in a sense, made the people feel 
they were in on the project. 

Perhaps our efforts and activities 
were somewhat above and beyond 
the call of basic relocation but the 


total job was completed in a period 
of approximately a year and the 
authority is firmly convinced that 
the results were well worth the ef- 
fort. Not only did we have the satis- 
faction of winding up with every 
family and single houscholder in 
housing that met every qualification 
in most cases a tremendous im- 
provement in living conditions — but 
not a single family was “‘lost.” (And 
it may be noted that only 15 families 
were placed in public housing, since 
only the turnover from one project 
was available.) Perhaps even more 
important, we were able to gain the 
respect and appreciation of these 
needy and handicapped families for 
having minimized their hardships. 
Many calls have been received 
and even letters — thanking us for 
the treatment received and express- 
ing happiness with their new and 
better homes. On the other hand, 
the authority has yet to receive the 
first real complaint on relocation 
There is every indication that the 
way is paved for our next project 
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All attendance records were 
smashed at NAHRO’s 23rd annual 
conference, held October 21-24 in 
New York City, with more than 1750 
registered delegates. Favorable com- 
ments reaching the NAHRO offices 
on both the content and accomplish- 
ments of general, workshop, and dis- 
cussion sessions indicate that those 
who were there regarded the meeting 


Knox Barner and Robert Siprell 


New officers and board members: Walter Mills, Karl Falk, Walter Simmons, 
Knox Banner, John Searles, Jr., and Philip Tripp. Mr. Freedman is pictured 
separately, below. When he completes his present term, Mr. Freedman will 
have served eight consecutive years on the Board of Governors, having first 
been named to that body in 1951. In 1954, after his first term expired, he 
continued on the board as NAHRO’s second- and then first vice-president. 


NAHRO CONFERENCE 


big in size and success 








WHAT WENT ON AT NAHRO’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
will be recorded in the December JouRNAL. Full texts of some of the 
key speeches—such as that of Elizabeth Wood, which proved one of 
the hits of the meeting—will be published; plus summaries of gen- 
eral and workshop sessions and a breakdown of attendence, to 
show who came, from where, to make the 23rd annual meeting the 
biggest ever. 


















Paul S. Freedman George Schwank 


not only as the biggest, but as the 

best yet: proof that good things can 

also come in big packages. 
Elections 

While full proceedings of the con- 
ference are slated for appearance in 
the December JouRNAL, results of 
NAHRO election day, October 24, 
are reported herewith. Knox Ban- 
ner, executive director of the Little 
Rock Housing Authority, was named 
president to succeed Robert D. Sip- 
prell of Buffalo. Mr. Banner has pre- 
viously served on NAHRO’s Board 
of Governors, on the executive com- 
mittee of the Redevelopment Sec- 
tion, and as president of the South- 
west Regional Council. Others elec- 
ted were Walter Simmons, Mem- 
phis, first vice-president; John R. 
Searles, Jr., Washington, D. C., sec- 
ond vice-president; and Walter 
Mills, Jr., Greater Gadsden; Philip 
Tripp, New Bedford; Paul Freed- 
man, Cook County Housing Author- 
ity; and Karl Falk, Fresno, all new 
board members. 

NAHRO sections had an election 
day too...on October 22. The 
Technical and Maintenance Section 
elected as chairman George 
Schwank, landscape architect and 
supervisor of grounds maintenance 
for the New York City authority, 
and S. E. Null, Memphis, and 
V. C. Pangle, Chattanooga, were 
named vice-chairman and secretary, 
respectively. 

Lawrence Cox, director of the 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority, is the new chairman 
of the Redevelopment Section and 
H. Ralph Taylor, New Haven, was 


named vice-chairman. 
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RELOCATION STATISTICS 






for Philadelphia show rehousing patterns 


HARRY W. REYNOLDS, JR. of the Political Science 


Detartment., 


Uniwersity of Pennsylvania, 


relates the history of the Philadelphia relocation operation under the Housing Act of 1949, for 


both pub'i« 


housing and redevelopment operations. He tells how the housing authority and th: 


redevelopment agency organized staff and procedures to comply with the relocation requirements 
of the act. Then, through before and after facts, figures, and statistical tables, he shows how the 


displaced families fared: their rentals before and after moving; 


the 


quality of their before and 


after housing; the way they reacted to the relocation offered them; their attitude toward public 
housing as a relocation resource. 


Dr. Reynolds was on the staff of The Philadelphia Housing Authority for some two years during 


the re'ocation period covered as assistant director of management, working on relocation oper- 


ations. He notes that in preparing this article, he had the assistance of George Dunn, the 
thority’s director of management and Chester 


Hayes, the 


au- 


redevelopment authority's director of 


relocation, with guidance on form and content by Professors Chester Rapkin and David Row- 


lands of the 


What have been the results of re- 
location under the Housing Act of 
1949, as seen by the relocatees, and, 
where applicable, as measured by 
the specifications and administrative 
interpretations of the act? The pur- 
pose of this article is to present 
within brief compass a summary of 
Philadelphia’s experience with re- 
location under the statute, as it has 
been executed by that community's 
housing and redevelopment authori- 
ties. 

Emphasis has been placed in this 


analysis particularly upon (1) the 


methods that the respective authori- 
ties have utilized for the removal 
and resettlement of site occupants: 
(2) the extent to which the dwell- 
ings acquired by relocated site occu- 
pants have conformed to the rele- 
vant statutory or administrative re- 
quirements of decency, safety, and 
rental cost and otherwise have rep- 
resented an improvement or a deteri- 
oration in housing quality for re- 
locatees; and (3) the prominent 
environmental and cultural circum- 
stances that have aided or encum- 
bered each authority in the fulfill- 
ment of its relocation responsibilities. 

Since practically all relocation in 
Philadelphia has been in conjunction 
with site clearances for public hous- 
ing, with either the housing or the 
redevelopment authority acting as 
the displacing agent, it has not 
seemed necessary to inquire into the 
details of other types of relocation 
activity undertaken in that commu- 
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University of Pennsylvania. 


nity because of diversified 
improvements. 
Relocation Statistics 
Between September 1, 1951 and 
May |, 1954, the Philadelphia hous- 
ing and redevelopment authorities 
relocated 1307 families in five sepa- 
rate slum areas in conjunction with 


public 


a far-reaching site acquisition pro- 
gram for public housing in that city. 
Two of these slum sites were within 
multi-purpose redevelopment areas. 
Particularly significant for the pur- 
pose of this study is the fact that 
about 90 per cent of the relocated 
families were non-white. A detailed 
analysis of the composition of these 
relocatees by family size and racial 
origin is set forth in Table I. 
Relocation Rules 

In implementing these relocations, 
each authority conducted itself in 
accordance with a similar, yet man- 
datory, operative procedure, only 
the rudiments of which need to be 
presented here. First, for several 
months prior to the actual displace- 
ment of the occupants of any site, 
periodic informational meetings were 
conducted for the benefit of small 
groups of potential 
well as interested neighborhood as- 
sociations, by legal and welfare rep- 
resentatives of the pertinent relo- 
cating authority. These meetings 
served to apprise affected persons of 
the purpose of site clearance; of the 
ramifications of condemnation and 
eviction proceedings: and of the 
rights and obligations of relocatees 


relocatees, as 


and the relocator under the evolving 
program. Although the pertinent re- 
locating agency customarily took the 
initiative in arranging for the early 
meetings devoted to this purpose, in- 
terested private associations — e.g., 
churches, political clubs invari- 
ably promoted the great majority of 
all meetings (from 12 to 20 as a 
rule) held in each site area. In par- 
ticular, these private groups aided 
the public authorities in reaching 
maximum numbers of potential re- 
locatees by striving for large audi- 
ences at meetings and by informally 
relaying pertinent information to 
seemingly uninterested persons. Con- 
sultation between the authorities and 
community groups was continuous, 
also, in the formulation of long- 
range relocation objectives. 

Second, immediately — preceding 
the distribution of displacement no- 
tices to site occupants, each author- 
ity opened a rehousing office, staffed 
with one or more experienced ad- 
visers, near each area over which it 
had jurisdiction. These offices were 
charged particularly with compiling 
a list of vacant and habitable homes 
and apartments that could aid in 
meeting the rehousing needs of dis- 
placed families. ‘The means adopted 
for keeping these lists up to date and 
the actual use made of them, will be 
elaborated upon subsequently. 

Third, about 60 days preceding 
the date tentatively set for the begin- 
ning of demolition, site occupants 
were notified formally to move. With 
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every notice to vacate went instruc- 
tions particularizing the assistance 
that the appropriate site offices were 








TABLE | 
COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES RELOCATED FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 





prepared to render to displaced Relocating 
families in their search for new Agency Number of Relocated Families, by Persons per Family 
ings < > rmins e ri ersons per Family 2 5 or more } 
dwellings and reaffirming the right P per Famil 1 ) 3 4 6 78 
and obligations of affected parties. Housing Authority 80 73 47 43 22 47° «II 14 
Fourth, concurrently with the is- —— — a a ‘ 
; . f 2 27 6 5 . ¢ ) 
suance of the removal notices, a ey A pe ose : ea 
survey of all families on the various Total 364 351 210 126 681) 8537 33 
sites was conducted by the appro- Per Cent to 
priate rehousing advisers, to obtain Total of Non- be - : Fe 
: . : + aes white Families 70 96 87 90 92 93 97 96 
information about individual dwell- 
ing characteristics, family composi- 
tion and income, resources for mov- 
ing, eligibility for low-rent housing, TABLE Il 


and other housing needs. 
When formally notified to move, 


MEDIAN RENT BY FAMILY SIZE BEFORE RELOCATION 


Relocating 


most potential relocatees set about Agency Median Rent 
the task of finding new quarters with Persons per Family 2 
complaisance and even __§alacrity. Housing Authority $26 
Each site rehousing office custom- Redevelopment ; 
arily received one or more spontan- Authority 25 


eous inquiries about available off-site 
dwellings from 30 to 50 per cent of 
its relocatable clientele within a fort- 
night after sending out notices to 
vacate. By the end of the first month 
after notification, approximately 90 
per cent of the occupants of each site 
had made one or more similar in- 
quiries. By repeated counseling of 
individual families, by lending finan- 
cial assistance to certain families 
preparing to vacate, and by ascer- 
taining and helping to meet partic- 
ular rehousing needs, each author- 
ity was able to take the lead in em- 
phasizing continually the inevitable- 
ness of relocation and demolition. 
Actual or threatened evictions were 
resorted to; the clearance of each 
site took about 90 days. 
The Relocation Operation 


Prospective relocatees were not 


housing lists that each authority was 
obliged to maintain for them in or- 
to facilitate These 
lists, compiled by each re-housing of- 


der relocation. 
fice within several weeks of its open- 
ing and kept current through 
peated contacts with realtors, news- 


re- 


papers and private persons and asso- 
ciations, customarily embodied ample 
two-, three-, and four-bedroom 
apartments for the number of fami- 
lies on a particular site who needed 
such accommodations. Through fre- 
quent exchanges of lists among the 


one-, 


site offices, duplicate addresses and 


unsuitable habitations were elimi- 
nated. The number of dwellings on 
the list of each rehousing office was 
usually sufficient to meet the shelter 


needs of an intended clientele about 


Persons Per Family 
5 } > 6 7 8 


$33 


for Families, by 


unavailable 


28 30 32 


date set for clearance of people from 
an accompanying site. Suitable priv- 
ate housing for a majority of the fam- 
ilies on a particular site, however, 
not available within the im- 
mediate environs of that site. Yet 
most relocatees, almost 80 per cent, 
preferred to (and eventually did 

obtain new living quarters close to 
the areas, i.e., within 10 city blocks, 
from which they were displaced. 
Fifty-six per cent of the 178 families 
in one public housing site, for ex- 
ample, chose to relocate within four 
blocks of their former homes (al- 
ready adjudged high density areas 

Sixty-four per cent of the 331 fami- 
lies in one redevelopment site, simi- 
larly, chose to resettle within seven 
blocks of their former homes. Each 
rehousing office, by contrast, but in 


was 

















easily prevailed upon to utilize the 20 or 30 days before the termination the interest of family safety, was 
| i batdaialetaee : = seonicpieiaigil 
| TABLE Ill 
MEDIAN RENT BY INCOME LEVELS FOR 903 FAMILIES 
OF VARIOUS SIZES PRIOR TO RELOCATION 
N ' f Median 
Siecle, ie Number of Relocated Families, by Persons per Family — 
Income 3 or less 4 to6 7 or more Income 
Levels A* B* A* B* A* B* Total __Level** 
Se eae caine palma wd 6 amditede 2 14 0 3 9 3 22 $12.00 
hs Ek ao: 5 cae Ww oda age eae 31 200 3 42 0 11 287 20.50 
aS ae os a6 aa. 6 5a ws 0d wane ei 27 164 10 47 4 7 259 27.00 
RMD PEE Gram ara eresh oe Ok me oboe ele 27 66 10 30 4 12 149 33.25 
Ee Nici fad Caithd o-W/din Sid Rees osicbree 14 36 6 15 2 1 74 42.00 
EEE rn 21 23 16 12 4 3 79 49.00 
ES SE RS ee 14 16 3 33 55.00 
| *A—housing authority; B—redevelopment authority. 
**As given in rehousing files. 
Blanks represent categories for which information not available. 
Note: excluded from this table are 404 families whose whereabouts were unknown or for whom verifiable information 
was lacking. Relocation raised the median rents about 2 per cent. 
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TABLE IV 
RENTAL CHANGE BY METHOD OF RELOCATION FOR 145 REDEVELOPMENT FAMILIES 
Method of Relocation 
1% Cooperatively Relocated Families Self-relocated Families 
’ — Average Rent , ws “Average Re 











Average Rent 

















Per Per 
Family Number of Before After Cent Number of Before After Cent 
Size Families Moving Moving Change Families Moving Moving Change 
2 20 $28.20 $32.31 14.5 39 $28.04 $34.88 24.3 
3 11 29.34 32.53 10.8 25 30.21 37.63 94.5 
4 6 i 35.00 6.9 16 34.39 35.83 +.1 
5 4 33.00 36.51 8.8 11 32.98 35.35 7.1 
6 + 34.20 36.74 7.1 9 34.00 37.36 98 
Note: The average (mean), rather than the median, has been utilized here because it portrays more fully the 
extent of the rental increases sustained by relocated families. 
compelled to list and encourage the luctance of many site occupants to and redevelopment authorities in the 
renting of numerous vacancies that relocate where the respective re- fulfillment of their respective relo- 
lay in distant parts of the city. housing offices had advised was the cation programs, several of which 
Only about 34 per cent of all widespread unwillingness of eligible were inaugurated simultaneously, in- 
} families relocated (but excluding the low-income families, upon their dis- volved (1) the frequent exchange 
128 families who entered public placement, to move into public hous- of vacancy lists among rehousing 
housing) chose to settle in dwellings ing projects. Priority for low-income offices, mentioned previously; (2 
that the pertinent rehousing office relocatees in this respect, it will be re- the exchange of inspectional person- 
had referred them to as being de- called, was specifically conferred in nel, who advised on matters pertain- 
cent, safe, and sanitary. The per- the housing acts of 1937 and 1949. ing to visiting and analysis pro- 
centage for only redevelopment re- On the two redevelopment sites, cedure in rehousing; and (3) the 
locatees was slightly higher, however : however, with 163 families being exchange of information on family 
for public housing relocatees, some- eligible out of a total of 970, only composition and income to facilitate 
what lower. ‘The percentage of total 101 —— rg sufficiently —in- policy planning and research. 
3 dwellings that relocated families terested to apply for a low-rent A comparison of the median rent- 
found for themselves, through con- dwelling and await its availability. Of er ice ee bck 
j ? : aig 7 oes ieee sag als paid by each class of site occu 
tacts with relatives, friends, 112 eligible families in the three 4 . 
_ : : : ened pants prior to relocation, according 
churches, and political leaders, and public housing sites, similarly, only so: Hetaiii: dah; x'ene Get te 
ay more “ . - ie o family size, is set forth in Tabl 
they were similarly certified as ac- 27 (out of a total of 321 families II. The distributi f 896 si 

¢ é ‘ e ° ° ‘ ec 2 . g m 

' ceptable, was only about one-third eventually kept thei applications ‘li 1e distri ution oe ) site fam 
as great. Practically all remaining active until placed in a project. In "!@S among various income brackets 
relocatees, approximately 40 pet the first instance a total of 127 eli- has been set forth in Table III, ac- 
cent, acquired new (but somewhat gible families and in the second in- cording to family size, together with 
defective) quarters by their own stance a total of 78 eligible families, the median rental for each bracket. 
efforts, mainly through contacting applied initially for public housing Attention may be called particularly 
the sources mentioned immediately upon being notified to vacate their to the great number of families of 
above. Excluded from this latter condemned premises. Seventy-seven every size that customarily have 
tally are families that bought homes of these families, though (26 and 51, earned less than $2500 yearly. 
or left no forwarding addresses, respectively), later withdrew their — 
about 5 per cent of all relocatees. . applications. Existing public housing ‘ 

Few vacant dwellings that the res- projects were readily able to accom- How, it may be asked, did the 
pective rehousing offices uncovered modate all interested applicants. expense and quality of new housing 
by means of their own contacts and Cooperation between the housing (Continued column one, page 393 
listed as acceptable for habitation = 4 —- 
by relocatees, probably not more 
that 10 per cent, were immediately wae Y 

ae ee et ais THE INCIDENCE OF SUBSTANDARDNESS IN RELOCATION HOUSING 
proximate to cleared sites. Accept- greyed is ide a eiulines = 
able five- and six-bedroom apart- 279 Housing 850 Redevelopment 
ments, needed by about 5 per cent Site Families Site Families 
of all relocatees, were always in sw nieenn Der coms 
short supply. Family ties, neighbor- Quality Defect of Families with Defect of Families with Defect 
hood friendships, a limited private oe After Rafese After 
housing supply for low-income min- Moving Moving Moving Moving 
ority groups elsewhere in the city. : ~ a 

1 n: if Id nearby economic or Shared inside toilet 47.1 39.8 49.6 45.5 
and manifold nearby economic op- Sosenter hue and ool 
portunities appear to have been the water supply 60.4 45.5 47.5 40.0 
principal reasons for the reluctance Overcrowded dwellings 28.1 22.0 25.5 15.6 

. . ilanidate ellj : 5 4 5 7 , , 
of most site occupants to move very Dilapidated dwellings 45.4 a? #5.0 #3.0 
irap er ae ons Non-centrally heated 
far from their former addresses. pl 43.9 99.3 25.0 20.0 

Particularly indicative of the re- ois —s a“ 
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RELOCATION ROUTINE 


streamlined with two new tools 


The Sacramento redevelopment 
agency has eased the procedure and 
“paperwork” routines of relocation 
with two unique job-streamlining de- 
vices: (1) a handbook of carefully 
defined relocation housing standards 
and (2) a punch-card system for 
recording the housing conditions of 
site families, their relocation hous- 
ing needs, and the nature of thei 
actual relocation housing. 

Relocation Standards 

“Since the law requires that in 
relocating residents from a redevel- 
opment project, they must be moved 
to ‘safe, decent, and sanitary’ hous- 
ing,’ Joseph T. Bill, executive di- 
rector of the Sacramento redevelop- 
ment agency, has said, it was felt 
necessary “to define these terms.” 
The result: a 17-page booklet, repre- 
senting the joint efforts of the rede- 
velopment agency and the city and 
county divisions of sanitation and 
health. It includes definitions of 
terms used in evaluating dwellings 
and sets absolute and understandable 
standards for gauging the quality of 


Purpose of the booklet is to make 
it easy for redevelopment agency 
staff members to determine quickly 
whether inspected dwellings are suit- 


able for relocation purposes. The 
foreword to Relocation Housing 


Standards gives evidence of how con- 
scientious the Sacramento approach 
is to finding not only adequate, but 
good homes for families displaced by 
redevelopment. “In adopting these 
standards,” it reads, “an effort has 
been made to disqualify housing 
which meets minimum code require- 
ments but does not measure up to 
the ‘spirit’ of good housing.” 

To insure this goal, the drafters 
of the relocation housing standards 
used as guides both the American 
Public Health Association’s A Pro- 
posed Housing Ordinance and the 
California housing act. As indicated 
in the foreword, not only do all 
provisions of these standards meet 
the state housing act, but many “sur- 
pass” those provisions. 

To go along with the standards, 

handy check-list inspection sheet 


in Sacramento 


disrepair of the most serious nature 
are marked with an asterisk; if a 
building inspector finds it necessary 
to check one of these items, the 
dwelling is known to be immediately 
disqualified for relocation purposes. 
Minor items do not disqualify hous- 
ing unless they are accumulated in 
quantity sufficient to warrant such 
action. 

In addition, the redevelopment 
agency got together a sheet showing, 
with simplified illustrations, the basic 
requirements for permanent housing 
offered for relocation. Listed are such 
items as good heating, flush toilet, 
lavatory basin, and tub or shower: 
hot and cold water; windows and 
doors that provide adequate light 
and air; roof, walls, floors, and foun- 
dation in good repair; building and 
erounds that are clean and neat. 

Statistical Cards 

“We understand that this type of 
statistical card has been used by one 
or two of the housing authorities,” 
Mr. Bill says in explaining the E-Z 
Sort Method card system developed 
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we do not know of its use by a 
redevelopment agency.” Yet, he 
points out, the system offers the ad- 
vantage of being able to record all 
pertinent information on site occu- 
pants as secured on a house-to-house 
basis and then making this informa- 
tion readily available for use during 
the relocation process. 

The system worked out by Mr. 
Bill’s relocation staff makes use of 
three different types of cards: one 
for families, a second for individuals, 
and a third for businesses being dis- 
placed by a redevelopment project 


(see example, page 392). A suitable 


card is made out for each relocatee 
at the time of site survey and changes 
are made as necessary, such as at the 
time of acquisition and after reloca- 
tion. Thus the agency has within easy 
reach a complete relocation history 
of each family, individual, or busi- 
ness directly affected by the rede- 
velopment program — a history that 
shows such things as what kind of 
housing a person has in the redevel- 
opment project area, his needs and 
preference for relocation, and what 
kind of relocation was secured. 

Big virtue of this card system is 
the ease with which complicated sta- 
tistical analyses can be made. It is 
possible to come up with figures 
quickly and easily on number of re- 
locatees in certain family size groups, 
racial groups, income groups, em- 


ployment groups. Statistics on the 


“before” and “after” housing of re- 
locatees can also be easily put to- 
gether, as well as any number of 
other types of information, on either 
the entire body of displaced persons 
or business — or any sub-group. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
(Continued from page 391) 
for relocated families compare witli 
similar factors in relinquished dwell- 
ings? The following points are 
worthy of particular emphasis. 
Rental increases were slight for 
those families (451) — about 34 per 
cent of all that were relocated - 
who accepted approved housing prof- 
fered by pertinent site rehousing 
offices. The increases, involving re- 
locatees from each authority, were 
borne primarily by families with less 
than five persons; 75 per cent of all 
relocated families (356) in this co- 
operative category were within this 
size range. Twenty-two per cent 
(81) of the 356 cooperatively relo- 
cated families were displaced by ac- 
tion of the housing authority. 
Rental increases paid by self-relo- 
(Continued column three, page 399) 
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HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
Total number approved from September 1 to November 
ing the total to 130 as of November 24. 
Names of new communities: Marietta, Cartersville, Valdosta, Lithonia, 
Macon, and Talbotton, Georgia; Columbus and Youngstown, Ohio: Chat- 


tanooga, Tullahoma, and Springfield, Tennessee ; Lubbock and Austin, Texas 
and Louisville. 


23: 14, bring- 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of September 30, 1956) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for 


Approved for 
Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning 


Execution 


Projects 401t 174 97 129 
Localities 243* 125 86 85 
Amount $709,701,929 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grants 
Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects ~—-436 ar 122 
Amount $27,868,641 $229,514,704** $214,706,989 
tIncludes one completed project. 


*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 
in more than one category. Locations are in 33 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 


Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, 55) 


Progress of Projects 
(As of September 30, 1956) 


Under Annual Construction Construction 











Contributions Contract* Started Completed _ 
Units 94,920 16,804 200,371 
Projects 519 35 1,393 


*Construction not started. 


Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 





HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 


Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients from September 1 to November 23: 2, bring- 
ing the total number to 15 as of November 23. 
Names of new recipients: Sacramento; New York City. 





Section 701, Planning Assistance 
Total number of recipients from September 1 to November 
ing the total to 45, as of November 24. 


Names of new recipients: New York State (2); Rhode Island; Con- 
necticut; Maine; New Hampshire; San Mateo County (California). 


23: 7, bring- 
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Carpentering 


Taking a breathe 





DAYTON SUMMER WORKCA 


operates in renewal area; rehabilitd | 


MRS. GINGER ROSENBERG, Executive Secretary of the Citizens H 
gives a lively account of a Church of the Brethren workcamp project ke 
with her organization, a local builders association, and various city dep Th 
slated for renewal and resulted in markedly improved housing for th 


A veteran carpenter, when asked 
if he would give adult supervision 
one Saturday to a church workcamp 
in housing rehabilitation, snorted: 
“Hmmmph... Ill do it. But prob- 
ably the kids won’t show up and [’ll 
have to do all the work myself.” 

That night when he came home 
his wife asked what kind of a day 
he’d had, expecting his normal, taci- 
turn reply. “Instead” .. . she re- 
ported later in amazement . . . “he 
talked for a solid hour! He said that 
he had had so much help laying 
flooring that at one point there were 
16 girls and five boys in the room 
with him and he couldn’t get the 
boards down! When he tried to sight 
along a board, he had to ask 12 
girls to move first.” 

This carpenter was only one of 25 
adults who helped supervise a 10 
weekend summer housing workcamp 
in Dayton, Ohio in which more than 
200 young people participated. The 
adults had only the highest praise 
for the project. 

More than 2000 hours of labor 
were contributed on Saturdays 
throughout June, July, and August 
and three substandard homes in the 
Dayton area are now the shining 
examples of this enthusiastic service. 

Start of Idea 

The idea was born last spring in 
the young peoples cabinet of the 
Church of the Brethren of Southern 
Ohio. Donald E. Miller, an adult 
leader with the cabinet, approached 
the Citizens Housing Association for 
the Dayton Area. He said that the 
young people — fellows, girls, and 
young adults —- would like to fix up 
dilapidated homes as their service 
project for the summer. He asked 
if a summer weekend workcamp in 
Dayton would be possible. 

The board of CHADA, which is 
composed of representatives from 
builder, realtor, savings and loan, 
social welfare, church, planning, and 
civic groups concerned with good 


housing standards in the community, 
pledged its help to the church group. 

First, CHADA set up meetings 
with representatives of city health 
and housing inspection departments. 
Inspectors gave their help in select- 
ing properties that did not meet 
minimum health and safety stand- 
ards and whose property owners 
needed and would welcome the help 
of young people in improving their 
homes. 

Preliminary visits were made to 
the homes selected by Mr. Miller and 
housing inspector George C. Cooper 
and health inspector Paul Wood. 
Property owners were consulted 
about. their ability to pay for ma- 
terials used. 

Properties Chosen 

Criteria for choosing properties to 
be included in the project were: (1) 
that they be occupied by the owner: 
(2) that the owner be willing to 
help in some way, such as furnishing 
materials, if possible; (3) that a pri- 
ority be given to families where the 
head of the family was disabled, an 
old age pensioner, or receiving sole 
income from social security; (4 
that the work be of a nature that it 
could be done by young people with 
some supervision from the skilled 
plumbers, carpenters, and craftsmen 
in the church; and (5) that the 
home receive the approval of the 
health and housing officials cooper- 
ating with the project. 

A special bus tour of Dayton’s 
blighted housing areas was sponsored 
by CHADA early in June for 76 of 
the workcamp participants. Pur- 
pose of the tour, according to 
CHADA president Charles A. Per- 
kins, was to help give the young 
people an over-all picture of Day- 
ton’s housing needs, including a visit 
to the Haymarket redevelopment site 
in the East Dayton renewal area 
Guides for the tour were city inspec- 
tors Cooper and Wood. 

On June 9 the first workcamp 
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s H@ssociation for the Dayton Area, 
ject Ken this summer in cooperation 
dep The «ork was done in an area 
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composed of 30 young people and 
supervisors—began work at the Gor- 
don Simmons property at 962 Rider 
Avenue on Dayton’s west side. Three 
weeks later they had connected 
water and sewer lines to the house, 
put in a bathroom (the family had 
used an outdoor toilet previously), 
replastered the kitchen, scrubbed 
down the inside of the four-room 
dwelling, rebuilt the front porch, 
painted the exterior trim, done ex- 
tensive re-wiring, and dug out the 
earth basement and laid a concrete 
floor. 

Then they moved next door to 1 
958 Rider, the home of Kenneth ¢ Ase 
| Johnson, 33, his wife and eight chil- ee” \ 4 

dren. Here the young people under- < a ol 
took their most ambitious project of ~ -- 
the summer . . . adding two bed- < 
rooms and a bath to a four-room . 
frame house. They also painted the 
trim, rebuilt the chimney, added 
some new roofing, rebuilt the front 
porch, and painted all interior 
rooms. 

And throughout their nine weeks 
work in both houses, members of 
the Johnson and Simmons families 
worked along side the young people. 
Materials on the Simmons home cost’ 
roughly $600, while construction 
materials for the Johnson property 
were about $1600. 

Special help with securing permits 
and inspectors to allow work to go 
ahead without any delays was given 
by housing inspector Cooper. In his 
enthusiasm for the project, Cooper 
even invited the young people to a 
weiner roast at his home one Satur- 
day after their work session ended. oA . Sa ‘ 

The third property improvement youngsters. Top is Simmons 
job was an interior painting project house after the crew was 
in the home of an elderly couple, finished; below, Johnson house 
1s. sat Mien Get Et Cables, 06 enlarged with two bedroom: 
S sien ieee and bath for the ten-member 

CHADA board member Robert family pictured night. 
L. Pine, who is treasurer of the 
Montgomery county builders asso- 
ciation, offered the help of the 
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Pictured above are the two houses 
rehabilitated by the workcamp 
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builders to the church group in 
every way. When the summer ended, 
builder Pine had donated four yards 
of concrete and four building supply 
companies (Israel Builders, Route 4 
Supply Company, Price Brothers, 
and Kiefaber Supply Company) had 
donated materials or sold materials 
at a reduced price to the church 
group. 

In addition to Church of the 
Brethren work groups from 30 dif- 
ferent communities in Ohio and 
neighboring states, the workcamp 
was reinforced by 10 young people 
from the Temple Israel social action 
committee, who read about the proj- 
ect in the newspaper and offered 
their services. 

Typical Work Day 

Here was a typical Saturday work 
day. 

7 a.m.—Adult supervisors for the day 
arrive at work site. Lay out work for the 
day. See what materials are on hand and 
what will be needed. (Usually about 
three adults were present each Saturday.) 

7:45 a.m.—Young people begin to 
arrive. 

8 a.m.—15-minute worship service with 
the family whose house was the site of 
the day’s work. 

8:15 am.—Name tags distributed. 
(Approximately 10 young people worked 
five weekends or more. Five were there 
every week, including project adminis- 
trator Peter Hartman, 20.) Jobs were 
assigned by Pete. 

8:30 to 12 noon—Everybody working! 
(At one point a carpenter arriving on 
the scene said he couldn’t tell what color 
the roof was ... there were so many 
young people on it!) 

12 noon to 1 pm —Luncheon 
Brought in paper bags from home. 

1-5 p.m.—Work moving along stead- 
ily. Young people average about 19 years 
of age. Youngest working on the job was 
13 and the oldest about 65! 

5 - 6:30 p.m.—Young people go swim- 
ming at nearby Miamisburg pool. 

7:30-8:30 p.m.—Evening meal pre- 
pared by three or four young girls in the 
workcamp, who also planned the meals 
and did the grocery shopping. Meals 
served at Bear Creek Church of the 
Brethren. 

8:30-10 p.m.—Discussion of social 
problems, international relations, or per- 
sonal problems with adult leader. 

10 - 10:30 p.m.—Camp Fire. 

10:30 p.m.—Lights out! Most work- 
camp participants slept out of doors on 
the wooded six-acre grounds surrounding 
Bear Creek church in blanket rolls 
brought from home. 


Sunday Schedule 

Sunday was a fellowship day. In 
the morning the young people at- 
tended a church service. (Three 
times they attended services in 
churches in the area in which they 
were working. Once with the John- 
son family.) 

Following their noon meal, they 
held an evaluation session of the 
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HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT ON THE BALLOT 
IN SEVEN AREAS SINCE SEPTEMBER 


Autumn brought on a harvest of housing and redevelopment 
referenda, as voters in at least seven areas went to the polls, starting 
in September and culminating with national election day in Novem- 
ber, to decide the fate of their local programs. Result: four wins 
and three losses. A more detailed scoreboard follows. 

Wins 

Hartford. An $800,000 bond issue for what is known as the East 
Side redevelopment program was overwhelmingly approved, 35,385 
to 6,359. The redevelopment issue proved the most popular of all 
city questions on the ballot on national election day. 

Columbus. At a special election in September, voters approved 
a 5 million dollar bond issue for slum clearance by a 73 per cent 
majority. In 1954, a similar proposal lost out under the name of 
“urban redevelopment.” Local officials feel the “slum clearance” 
tag, the support of church groups, and getting an information pro- 
gram going early in the game combined to carry the measure this 
time. 

Cincinnati. Voters approved a total 9 million dollar bond issue 

8 million dollars for use in the 436-acre Kenyon-Barr redevelop- 
ment project and 1 million dollars for another project, largely di- 
rected toward rehabilitation and conservation. 

Marin County (California). A 28.467 to 16.645 vote was regis- 
tered in favor of a program of up to 300 units of low-rent public 
housing, needed as part of a comprehensive program to redevelop 
Marin City, one of the big war housing centers of the west. The 
Marin County real estate board is said to have boosted efforts of the 
local housing and redevelopment agencies. 


Losses 

New York State. The private enterprise middle-income housing 
program suffered a setback in the November elections. A proposi- 
tion to expand the program by 100 million dollars was turned down 
by over 200,000 votes. Misleading opposition advertising may have 
been partly to blame for the loss—the ads gave the impression that 
the program was designed to subsidize housing for families in the 
$7000-a-year bracket. 

Lewisburg, Tennessee. On October 4, Lewisburg voters turned 
down a proposal for redevelopment of what is known as Kinney- 
town. The special election was called upon petition of a group of 
citizens and the vote was close—372-325. 

Fort Bragg, California. For the second time, voters turned down 
a proposal for the construction of up to 50 low-rent units to replace 
a deteriorating Title V project and launch a broad-scale community 
improvement program. At latest report, with 50 absentee ballots 
remaining to be counted, the vote was 828 to 788, but chances were 
considered to be slim that the uncounted ballots would change the 
results. 








workcamp and the usual consensus 
was “wonderful!” with more 
work for everybody, not less, the 
only desire. A closing worship serv- 
ice ended the workcamp at 3 p.m. 
and 30 tired but happy young 
people went home with the wonder- 
ful feeling of satisfaction that comes 
from doing a good job and serving 
others. Most of them had never 
worked around a construction job 


before but during the past 18 hours 
they had dug sewers and founda- 
tions, painted, plastered, poured con- 
crete, laid cement block, laid brick, 
set windows, and applied shingles! 

And Dayton’s community was 
grateful to the young people who 
were showing the way to rehabilitate 
substandard housing with a demo- 
cratic self-help program in conjunc- 
tion with property owners. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING ATTITUDES 


tested through role playing; picture matching 


KURT W. BACK and HOWARD STANTON of the University of Puerto Rico describe an at- 
titude survey of a group of families being displaced by a slum clearance project. The researchers 
wanted to know what the attitudes of these families were either for or against public housing—as 
a guide to how many of them might relocate in public housing projects. Recognizing that “tradi- 
tional interviewing methods may miss important features in these attitudes,” the authors tried out 
both a role playing and a picture matching technique. They found these methods easy to use and 
that the results were good. They uncovered the fact that most families correlated public housing 


Ta wa: 





with good health, cleanliness, better family life 


but also associated tt with what they thought 


were high costs, a belief “that people in housing projects are of better economic standing than 
slum dwellers and thus that moving from the slum to the housing project involves practically a 


difference in class.” 


For the study of relocation, for 
evaluation of management practices, 
for the planning of new public hous- 
ing, and for many other purposes, 
the understanding of the attitudes of 
the clients of public housing toward 
the program is vital. 

It is frequently felt that tradi- 
tional interviewing methods may 
miss important features in these atti- 
tudes: on direct questioning people 
will admit that certain features are 
good and others are bad . . . but is 
that kind of answer important in 
revealing their general attitude to- 
ward public housing? Further, the 
clients to whom we direct ourselves 
are not used to analyzing their feel- 
ings and putting them into words. 

The development of social research 
has provided us with some effective 
methods for overcoming just these 
problems and these methods are 
readily adaptable to uncovering facts 
that are important to housing. As an 





example, we should like to describe 
a Puerto Rican study of the socio- 
psychological factors that enter into 
the relocation process. We were espe- 
cially interested in the reasons why 
families from slum clearance areas 
move to housing projects . . . or 
refuse to do so. 

Since, objectively, the housing 
projects are definitely superior to the 
shacks in the local slums, respondents 
were hard put to give the reasons 
why they still preferred the slums. 
However, three out of five respond- 
ents who were living in slums said 
they would not move into public 
housing projects. In addition to an 
interview, two techniques were used 
to help the interviewees indicate the 
basis for their attitudes: role playing 
and a projective test. 

Role Playing 

The role playing situations were 
short scenes in which the respondent 
was asked to assume that he was not 





himself but was acting a ceriain part 
In this part, he could freely show 
extreme or unpopular attitudes with- 
out being forced to identify himself 
with these opinions. ‘Two of the three 
scenes were designed to show ex- 
treme attitudes (good and bad) to- 
ward public housing. These tests 
helped us to learn what even those 
people who said they could not find 
any good (or bad) features in public 
housing projects actually thought 
was good or bad. We also could find 
what they themselves considered to 
be important housing values. 

In one scene, the respondent was 
asked to play a relocation worker 
and to convince the interviewer why 
she should move into the housing 
project. This scene was designed to 
get at the arguments that the re- 
spondent would consider to be effec- 
tive for him. 

In the other scene, the interviewer 
played an agent for a tenant's com- 





In the picture matching test, the families interviewed were asked to decide which of the above sketches should be 
placed on a slum photograph; which on a public housing project photograph. The lad on the left represents thi 
poor health habits of slum children; the one on the right, an improved environment. 
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Another picture matching test probes for a reaction as to where better habits of handling money are practiced: in 
the slum or the project. The husband and father at the left is apparently indulging in a “numbers game,” 
the man on the right is saving up for a rainy day. 


mittee, who was collecting com- 
plaints for the next session. Here the 
respondent could give complaints 
that he might not admit to be his 
own. 

The third scene dealt with the 
attitude toward management, as we 
had thought it possible that fear of 
strict management might deter pros- 
pective applicants, Here the respond- 
ent was to play the administrator, 
who was visiting an apartment. 

Picture Test 

In order to make it easy for re- 
spondents, who had little ability to 
verbalize abstract points and might 
have had inhibitions about compar- 
ing slum dwellers and residents of 
housing projects in general, a picture 
test was devised. This test was ad- 
ministered through 20 pairs of draw- 
ings portraying people in analogous 
situations: for instance, a group of 
boys lounging on the curb in one 
picture and using a playground in 
another. The respondents were pre- 
sented with two photographs, one of 
a slum street and one of a housing 
project. The instructions were to 
place each sketch on the photograph 
to which it was thought to belong. 
After this matching was complete, 
the interviewer inquired which com- 
binations represented the better situ- 


ation and what the reasons for the 


decisions in each case had been. The 
sketches were designed to illustrate 
situations bearing on five topics of 
interest to the researchers: health, 
education, economic judgment, rec- 
reation, and personal freedom. 

The interviewers were trained in 
the use of these methods as easily as 
they would have been in conven- 
tional interviewing techniques. The 
instructions for the presentation of 
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the pictures took very little addi- 
tional time. 

In the instruction for role playing, 
the interviewers readily learned the 
basic techniques and the method of 
introducing the idea to interviewees. 
However, more care had to be taken 
to assure that the interviewers would 
present.a standardized situation in 
the field and would record equiva- 
lent answers in the same way. To 
meet this objective, the interviewers 
were trained together. The technique 
was first demonstrated in front of 
the group, with critical discussion 
following. The interviewers then 
went out in pairs to conduct actual 
field experiments. They took tape 
recorders to these practice interviews. 
The tapes were played back in front 
of the whole group and the answers 
elicited were taken down by every- 
one on the interview forms. A dis- 
cussion of the differences revealed 
discrepancies in understanding of the 
meaning of the answers and also dif- 
ferences in following up on respond- 
ent reactions. In clearing up these 
doubtful cases, the techniques of the 
interviewers became standardized. 

Field Interviews 

Role playing was very easily in- 
troduced in the field interviews. The 
interviewers presented it as a game 
and started out with an easy scene, 
such as going to a neighbor to bor- 
row sugar or rice. The respondent 
was invariably successful in such 
practice runs and the interviewer 
gave him very high praise. Fre- 
quently the performance was com- 
pared favorably to a current radio 
or television drama. After the re- 
spondents had thus gained self-con- 
fidence, the actual scenes could be 
played. The refusal rate was very 


whereas 


low, varying between seven and 20 
out of 405 interviews; the refusals 
were almost exclusively due to the 
respondents’ declaring themselves too 
unfamiliar with the situation, espe- 
cially the administrator’s, and not to 
refusal to role-play as such (only five 
respondents played none of the three 
scenes 

The picture test proved to be more 
difficult to administer and 59 of the 
405 respondents did not complete it. 
Several circumstances contributed to 
this difficulty: the test was given at 
the end of the interview and the 
respondents were more tired and 
more difficult at that time than for 
the role-playing, which was admin- 
istered at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. Further, there was the simple, 
troublesome fact that many respond- 
ents had bad vision and no means 
of buying glasses and also that the 
lighting was deficient in evening 
interviews. Finally, it was difficult 
for many respondents, especially 
the older ones and those of very 
limited education, to understand 
the task of describing pictures, 
which can be looked upon as a 
strange and school-like problem. The 
majority of the respondents, how- 
ever, understood the task and could 
complete it with little trouble. 

Coding and Analysis 

Where there is a free range of 
possible answers, the analysis of data 
is frequently difficult. In this study 
it was possible, however, to take 
down the answers in a way that lent 
itself to easy use of the data. The 
range of answers in two of the role- 
playing scenes had been determined 
in pre-testing and the interviewer 
could thus check the answers given 
in order on the interview form. The 
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last scene, the listing of complaints, 
was not pre-coded; however, the an- 
swers were grouped later into rela- 
tively few categories. 

The picture test could be analyzed 
in two ways: according to the five 
topics that were intended to be repre- 
sented by the sketches and according 
to what had been perceived by the 
respondents. For the first purpose, 
we measured whether the respondent 
considered “more” of a_ particular 
value (more health, more recrea- 
tion) as better, and as occurring in 
the housing project — and also the 
relation of “in the housing project” 
and “better.” For the second purpose, 
we used the respondent’s statements 
as to the basis for his judgment. We 
would classify the reasons given into 
10 types, the five supposedly repre- 
sented in the pictures and five addi- 
tional ones: better housing condi- 
tions, better economic conditions, 
better people, happiness, and home 
ownership. The frequency of the 
mention of each topic could be tabu- 
lated and gave an indication of its 
importance for the respondent. 

Results 

The new categories of judgment 
that were mentioned spontaneously 
reflected the interests of the respond- 
ents. The most frequently mentioned 
was economic conditions, based on 
the belief that people in housing 
projects are of better economic 
standing than slum dwellers and thus 
that movine from the slum to the 
housing project involves practically 
a difference in class. In addition, 
many respondents believed that the 
residents of housing projects must be 
wealthier than they in order to be 
able to pay rent. The importance of 
this factor is shown by the small, but 
indicative category of home owner- 
ship. A number of respondents com- 
pared pictures simply by whether 
they indicated that the people repre- 
sented in them owned their homes 
or had to pay rent. This financial 
factor seems to be the most impor- 
tant deterrent against public housing. 

In contrast to this negative .re- 
sponse, we find a generally favorable 
attitude as witnessed by the fact that 
more than half of the respondents 
associated what they thought to be 
the better situation with the housing 
project in all of the 20 pairs of 
sketches. 

The impression from the role- 
playing scenes bears out this inter- 
pretation. The most frequently 
voiced complaint in the tenant sur- 
vey scene was high rent or rent in- 
creases. Another frequently voiced 
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(Continued from page 393) 

cated families were not appreciably 
in excess of those paid by coopera- 
tively relocated families. A study of 
45 cooperatively relocated families 
and 100 self-relocated families from 
the two redevelopment sites indi- 
cates how closely the respective post- 
relocation rental increases have lain 
in relation to each other. As shown 
in Table IV, the increases are in 
terms of averages of the rentals paid 
by families ranging in size from two 
to six persons. These families repre- 
sent approximately 20 per cent of 
the aggregate of each size in each re- 
location category; they were the only 
ones for whom allocable rental in- 
formation could be obtained from 
relocation records, family interviews, 
or neighborhood realtors. A clear 
distinction was not always given in 
relocation records as to whether a 
family was cooperatively or self-re- 
located. The households scrutinized 
here include those about which de- 
sired information could be obtained 
and verified under existing condi- 
tions. 

The average monthly increase for 
cooperatively relocated families in- 
cluded in Table IV was $3: for self- 
relocated families, $5.29. Were the 
post-relocation rental of every dis- 
placed redevelopment family known 
and includable, the respective in- 


complaint, which is related to the 
first one, is the high bill for utilities 
The only other topics mentioned 
frequently were neighbors, for being 
noisy, dirty, or generally unpleasant 

The scene with the administrator 
was included because it was thought 
that strict supervision might be a 
special point of tension. However, 
the administrator was portrayed as 
friendly by more than half of the 
respondents and frequently offered 
help or gave approbation. The prin- 
cipal topic treated was cleanliness, 
both of the apartment itself and 
outside (garbage). 

That cleanliness and sanitary con- 
ditions are important features of the 
housing project in people’s minds 
was also seen in the social worker 
scene, which was designed to get at 
the positive reactions toward hous- 
ing projects. Most of the arguments 
mentioned cleanliness, sanitary facili- 
ties, and other health advantages. 
The importance of concrete build- 
ings, comfort, and other physical fea- 
tures was a close second, while other 
arguments, such as educational, rec- 


creases would be somewhat higher, 
especially since larger-sized families 
as a rule have paid the larger rents 
The experience of relocated housing 
authority families with rents in off- 
site private dwellings has closely 
paralleled that of the redevelopment 
relocatees. Rental increases paid by 
relocated housing authority families 
for private dwellings averaged about 
$7 and $9.25, respectively, for coop- 
eratively and self-relocated families, 
including all sizes. Rentals paid by 
the 128 families entering public 
housing averaged $6.97 (or 25 pet 
cent) higher than they had for pri- 
vate accommodations prior to relo- 
cation. Only about 2 per cent of all 
relocated families paid over 20 pet 
cent of their annual income for rent 

In regard to substandardness, the 
results of relocation for the 279 
housing authority families and the 
850 redevelopment families who 
moved into private dwellings have 
been set forth in Table V 
tively 


Coopera- 
relocated families constantly 
fared better than their self-relocated 
counterparts in the quality of off-site 
housing they received. Thus the in- 
cidence of dilapidation was more 
than twice as great among self-relo- 
cated families: the incidence of in- 
adequate heating facilities, one-fifth 
vreater. Each substandard condition 
occurred repeatedly among all fam- 
Continued column three, page 402 


reational, and other community fa- 
cilities followed far behind. An 
interesting sidelight in this scene was 
the manner in which the arguments 
were presented. The response could 
have been made by saying that the 
project was better or that the slum 
was worse. Only one respondent 
couched all his arguments in terms 
of the disadvantages of the slum: 
almost two-thirds talked exclusively 
of the housing project, while the rest 
used both types of arguments: an 
interesting warning against running 
down the slums in front of their 
inhabitants. 

These last examples show the new 
dimensions that can be added to a 
survey through the use of role play- 
ing and projective measures. Fur- 
ther analysis will show us how to 
use them to better understand atti- 
tudes toward relocation. Since these 
techniques can be designed in a way 
that will make them easy to learn, 
execute, and analyze, they are put 
forward as important adjuncts in 
the study of attitudes. 
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HONOLULU HOUSING STATISTICS 






up-dated via cooperation in newspaper survey 


EDWARD J. BURNS, Manager of the Honolulu Redevelopment Agency, suggests that housing and 
redevelopment officials may find an “invaluable source for intercensal housing information” in the 
annual consumer analyses conducted by newspapers. He relates how his agency was able to get four 
questions added to the 1956 survey of the “Honolulu Star-Bulletin” and how they were able to de- 
rive useful information from six of the routine questions. The agency, for its part, suggested how the 
paper could improve its sampling techniques, putting the agency’s specialized staff skills and reference 
resources at the disposal of the paper. Noting a growing trend among newspapers in making con- 
sumer analyses, Mr. Burns urges that the Honolulu approach be tried elsewhere. 


The Honolulu Redevelopment 
Agency this spring completed a 
study to obtain current housing 
statistics by taking advantage of the 
kind of newspaper consumer analysis 
conducted in 20 or more American 
cities. 

The lack of adequate housing 
statistics for individual cities between 
United States census dates is a ma- 
jor problem to planning, renewal, 
redevelopment, and housing agen- 
cies. Such agencies have frequent 
need for up-to-date information on 
family composition and income, ten- 
ure and rent of dwelling units, rooms 
per unit and units per structure, 
household size, and persons per 
room. These statistics are useful for 
determining the availability of hous- 
ing for family relocation, estimating 
the potential market for housing 
projects, and for other purposes. Un- 
fortunately, information of this kind 
has not been compiled on a city-by- 
city basis since 1950 and is not sched- 
uled for issuance again until 1960.* 

The newspaper “consumer anal- 
yses” conducted in many American 
cities every year provide an excellent 
substitute for the census statistics so 
badly needed. As of 1955, 20 daily 


*Epitror’s Note: An intercensal na- 
tional housing inventory was authorized 
by the Congress in June (see August- 
September JouRNAL, page 274) and was 
scheduled to start this month. A sample 
survey will cover all 48 states, with spe- 
cial coverage of nine metropolitan areas. 
The December Journat will carry an 
article on the inventory. 

‘Portland, Maine Press Herald-Eve- 
ning Express; Newark News; Washington 
Star; Columbus Dispatch-Ohio State 
Journal; Cincinnati Times-Star; Indian- 
apolis Star and News; Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press; 
Duluth Herald and News-Tribune; Oma- 
ha World-Herald; Salt Lake City Tribune 
and Deseret News; Phoenix Republic and 
Gazette; Long Beach Independent Press- 
Telegram; Fresno Bee; Modesto Bee; 
San Jose Mercury-News; Sacramento 
Bee; Oregon Journal; Seattle Times; 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
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newspapers in as many large cities 
compiled and published annual con- 
sumer analyses.’ Although emphasis 
is placed on brand preferences for 
retail goods (the Honolulu survey 
this year devoted eight closely print- 
ed pages to questions such as, “Do 
you buy tooth paste? If so, what 
brand?”), these surveys also obtain 
data on many items of interest to 
planning, housing, or redevelopment 


officials. Questionnaires used in 
these consumer analyses request 
home address (usually coded by 


“survey area,’ a grouping of census 
tracts), family income, tenure and 
rent, and household size. Answers 
to these questions are tabulated (and 
often cross-tabulated by income) and 
published in reports distributed with- 
out charge to interested individuals 
or organizations. Special cross-tabu- 
lations not included in the printed 
report can usually be obtained at 
cost upon request to the newspaper. 
These consumer analyses can be 
made even more useful if local pub- 
lic agencies are willing to cooperate 
in planning the survey. Technical 
aspects of sample design and evalua- 
tion often require data and personnel 
resources not available on a news- 
paper staff. City planning, housing, 
and redevelopment staffs, in con- 
trast, often include qualified research 
workers with access to the informa- 
tion vital for planning a consumer 
analysis. The newspaper conducting 
the survey is frequently willing to 
add questions of special interest to 
its questionnaire in return for tech- 
nical aid in setting up the survey. 
This technical assistance may take 
one of several forms. In the past, 
most newspapers have based their 
analyses on a random sample of ad- 
dresses selected from the most recent 
city directory. Quotas are established 
for survey areas in proportion to the 
representation of addresses from 
each area in the directory pages. Un- 






fortunately, directory listings often 
suffer from serious under-reporting 
for important categories of housing. 
Multi-story structures are less com- 
pletely surveyed than one-story build- 
ings and areas of mixed or transi- 
tional land use are less adequately 
represented than strictly residential 
areas. Furthermore, the directory 
may be out of date with respect to 
recent subdivisions. To counteract 
these deficiencies, newspapers have 
occasionally called on public agencies 
for technical help. In Seattle, for 
example, the survey manager was 
able to obtain addresses of all dwell- 
ings erected since publication of the 
latest directory from the city plan- 
ning commission. In Honolulu, the 
redevelopment agency has been able 
to suggest sampling quotas by survey 
area that were far more accurate 
than would have been the case if ob- 
tained by strict reliance on the city 
directory. 

In return for this aid, the news- 
papers concerned have expanded 
their questionnaires to include items 
of special interest to the cooperating 
agency. The Seattle Times agreed to 
add a question to its 1952 analysis 
on community shopping center use. 
Answers to this question, cross-tabu- 
lated by place of residence, formed 
the basis for a map that has been 
reproduced in many technical and 
popular studies issued in recent years 


Added Questions 


In similar fashion, the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin responded to a redevel- 
opment agency request to add sev- 
eral important housing questions to 
its 1956 survey. All in all, 10 sep- 
arate items in the Honolulu survey 
found useful for agency pur- 

Five of these items were al- 
ready routinely compiled as part of 
the annual surveys: census tract of 
residence, family tenure, 
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rent, and household size. Four addi- 
tional questions were added at agen- 
cy request: census tract of employ- 
ment, military status of chief bread- 
winner (servicemen’s families are a 
major factor in the local housing 
problem), number of rooms in unit, 
and number of units per structure. 
An office computation based on these 
data, persons per room, was the 
tenth item of value to the agency. 

The response to these questions 
was sufficiently large, complete, and 
accurate to permit cross-tabulations 
of all 10 items. About 5000 ques- 
tionnaires were sent out. These ques- 
tionnaires were to be completed and 
returned in person to the newspaper 
office by a responsible member of the 
family. A clerk checked all answers, 
then gave the respondent a large bag 
of groceries and other household 
items. About 2200 Honolulu house- 
holds responded, submitting 2100 
usable questionnaires. Sampling va- 
riation was thus reasonably small. A 
tendency to over-report owner-occu- 
pied units and higher-income fam- 
ilies, apparent in earlier studies, was 
successfully avoided in the 1956 
Honolulu survey. The only signifi- 
cant biases evident in the sample 
were an obvious under-response fot 
one- and two-person households and 
over-representation of the owner-oc- 
cupied half of two-unit structures. 

Tabulations based on the 1956 
Honolulu survey are already being 
put to use. The data immediately 
revealed, for example, that the per- 
centage of households with 1.01 or 
more persons per room had increased 
sharply since 1950. This fact will be 
part of the agency's documentation 
in applying to the Federal Housing 
Administration for Section 220 mort- 
gage insurance. It also supports 
other findings by the agency with 
regard to the availability of housing 
for relocation purposes. Among 
other municipal departments, the 
city and county rent control com- 
mission regards the data on persons 
per room as significant for policy 
determinations respecting continua- 
tion of rent controls. Other findings 
derived from the survey have been 
found equally useful. 

Attention might be called espe- 
cially to an application of the anal- 
ysis to project planning. Preliminary 
plans for residential redevelopment 
of an area close to the central busi- 
ness district had arbitrarily postu- 
lated an average household size of 
3.5 (the same as in 1950), with an 
attendant concentration on two-bed- 
room units in the apartment housing 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








Tonight, in mid-November, as I 
am flying from Little Rock to Dallas, 
where I was only a few hours ago, 
I am beginning to marvel at the 
physical capacities of my predecessors 
in the NAHRO presidency. How, I 
am asking myself, were they able to 
keep up the fast pace of their own 
jobs and still give the kind of leader- 
ship and close attention to Associa- 
tion affairs that have been character- 
istic of their NAHRO service? ['m 
going to let you step behind the 
scenes with me and take a look at 
how I am going to try to answe1 
that question for the coming year 

I began my NAHRO job with a 
trip to Chicago to work with John 
Lange and Dorothy Gazzolo on the 
development of our program year, 
concentrating primarily on this oc- 
casion on committee appointments. 
I then developed a schedule for the 
next month or two of meetings of 
the Board of Governors, regional 
councils, sections, and committees 

and went home to work all of 
these activities into my schedule of 
local responsibilities. Let me tell you 





planned for the area. This earlier 
decision was tested by limiting anal- 
ysis of Star-Bulletin replies to ques- 
tionnaires returned by households in 
multi-unit structures paying rents of 
$75 or more monthly, the very kind 
of housing envisaged for the proj- 
ected area. According to the survey, 
such households now living in Hono- 
lulu have an average size of less than 
2.8. It was thereupon decided that 
the earlier figure had been unrealistic 
and one-bedroom units would be 
more readily marketable. 

The successful use of newspaper 
consumer analyses in both Seattle 
and Honolulu suggests comparable 
possibilities elsewhere. The number 
of newspapers offering such annual 
surveys is certain to increase in com- 
ing years. They may well prove an 
invaluable intercensal 
housing information for housine, re- 
development, and planning officials 
in those cities. 


source for 


about the past week and perhaps you 
will understand the sense of awe that 
I have developed about the men who 
have gone before me in the service 
of NAHRO. 

Monday 

Monday afternoon I talked on 
slum clearance before a general ses- 
sion of the Arkansas Municipal 
League's annual meeting. That night 
I went from Little Rock to Fort 
Worth by train. 

Tuesday 

Tuesday I spent with two mem- 
bers of our local authority staff 
working with the regional offices of 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
and the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. Our major work with URA 
was to obtain approval of a sales 
plan for attractive lots in a modern 
subdivision that is to replace the 
slums of our Granite Mountain area 
Our major work with PHA was to 
initiate planning for the construction 
of a central office and maintenance 
building and for two low-rent proj- 
ects to be designed for the aged 

Wednesday 

Although we had originally plan- 
ned to go to Dallas early Wednesday, 
for a series of NAHRO regional 
council meetings, we, instead, stayed 
in Fort Worth that morning in ordet 
to make more progress on our two 
major objectives. 

Meanwhile, a call from my, office 
and a local newspaper made it neces- 
sary for me to fly back to Little Rock 
early Wednesday afternoon. The staff 
members who were with me in Fort 
Worth, since they are serving as 
either regional NAHRO committee 
chairmen or committee members, 
went on to the Dallas meetings. 

On my return to Little Rock, I 
met with a writer and a photog- 
rapher from Look Magazine, which 
is conducting a “1956 Community 
Home Achievement Awards” pro- 
gram. I went over with them Little 
Rock’s activities of the past year 

with emphasis on citizen participa- 
tion). We ended our day by going 
to dinner with members of the pro- 
gram committee of the Arkansas 
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committee (of which I am a mem- 
ber) that is working on the program 
of the National Citizens Planning 
Conference, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Association 
and scheduled to meet in Little Rock 
next June 9-12. (The housing au- 
thority was instrumental in getting 
this conference for the city.) Mem- 
bers of the committee include a lead- 
ing architect, who is chairman of 
the Citizens’ Planning Association of 
Pulaski County; a nationally known 
planner from Texas who is serving 
as a consultant to our Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission; the de- 
velopment director of the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion; the associate professor of the 
city planning division of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville; and 
a staff member of Metroplan —a 
bunch of really topnotch guys! Our 
authority's assistant director for 
urban renewal, the Look writer and 
photographer, and I visited with the 
committee during and after dinner 
and discussed plans for the confer- 
ence program. The talent and deep 
interest in urban renewal represented 
by this group made the evening a 
stimulating one, at the close of which 
we put the folks from Look on a 
late plane to Shreveport . . . and 
then I caught this plane back to 
Dallas. It will be 2 a.m. before | 
get to my hotel in Dallas (and if 
I don’t get this message written now, 
I'm afraid I never will). 
Thursday -Friday-Saturday 

Thursday night I got back to 
Little Rock . . . with Friday sched- 
uled as a busy day, since we are 
trying to get our sixth slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal project into 
planning. Then, on Saturday morn- 
ing, we have called for an organi- 
zational meeting for an Arkansas 
Council of Housing Authorities: an 
essential to our continuing success 
in our state. 

In the background of this busy 
week was a trip to St. Louis to talk 
before the industrial council of the 
Urban Land Institute; the trip to 
the NAHRO Chicago office already 
mentioned; a meeting of our hous- 
ing authority board; and my pre- 
occupation with several local prob- 
lems, including a major condemna- 
tion suit. 

What’s the Answer? 

I have reported on all of these 
events for you in order to let you 
follow my analysis as to whether or 
not I can hope to live up to the 
dual responsibilities of a local and 


a NAHRO job. I figure that when I 
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“hired out” to the Little Rock hous- 
ing authority, I obligated myself to 
perform all of the many tasks noted 
above —and more. And when I 
accepted the nomination for the 
NAHRO presidency, I “hired out” 
to work at that job just as inten- 
sively. 

Now, I have no concern about the 
Little Rock operation, because how 
well I do there depends on the au- 
thority staff—a very fine one! I 
have no question about the excel- 
lence of the job they will do this 
coming year. But how well I do at 
my NAHRO job depends on you 
and every other member of NAHRO. 
Your willingness to invest a frac- 
tion of your time in our professional 
association is the basis for the suc- 
cess of NAHRO. The degree of 
NAHRO’s success depends on the 
degree of your interest and enthu- 
siasm in what NAHRO stands for. 

1956-57 Objectives 

So that you may think more spe- 
cifically about how you can con- 
tribute to the NAHRO year ahead, 
I'd like to repeat the objectives for 
1956-57 as I outlined them in New 
York City at the time of my election 
as your president. They are: 
1—Continuing attention to all as- 
pects of our profession as we 
strive to better all types of public 
administrative practice in housing 
and community redevelopment— 
toward attainment of the objec- 
tive of adequate housing for the 
entire people. 


2—Increased attention to the in- 
dividual displaced or rehoused. 


3—Greater emphasis on _ telling 
our story—each local agency to 
its local community and NAHRO 
to the professional field at large. 


4—Intensive membership effort so 


A aiehigeltrs 


—and ALi OTHERS 
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that NAHRO may benefit from the 
talent and experience of an ex- 
panded membership and so that 
all NAHRO members may benefit 
from the resulting stronger and 
more representative organization. 

As we progress (and we will, with 
your help) through the coming year, 
I'll talk about these objectives in 
this column. In the meantime, I 
urge you to write me what you think 
about these goals and what you think 
we may do to achieve them. 

Remember, it’s your enthusiasm 
and devotion to the cause of slum 
riddance and better housing that will 
give me the strength to lead NAHRO 
through what we all recognize to be 
a year of challenge. 

Can I count on you? 

Knox Banner, November 1956 








PHILADELPHIA— 
(Continued from page 399) 
ily sizes and rental levels. Eighty-six 
families owned their homes before 
relocation; 137 owned after reloca- 
tion. 
In Summary 

Philadelphia’s experience in relo- 
cating slum-cleared families has been 
marked by a_ reluctance among 
nearly half of all households to seek 
better housing. Only about 55 per 
cent of all relocated families, includ- 
ing those choosing public housing, 
obtained better dwellings than they 
enjoyed before. The supply of de- 
cent off-site housing (public and 
private) was sufficient for the relo- 
cation needs of 80 per cent of all 
dislodged families. Yet half that 
number paid higher rents (about $5 
a month) for housing no _ better 
than that lately vacated. Ninety pet 
cent of all families sustained some 
kind of rent increase. 
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A. R. Hanson, the director of the 
Public Housing Administration’s 
southeast regional office, and eight 
members of his staff were the recipi- 
ents this fall of citations and cash 
awards made for superior and meri- 
torious service in carrying out the 
low-rent public housing program in 
eight southeastern states. 

A Superior Service Award, made 
on the basis of an outstanding per- 
formance rating for the past year, 
plus $300 in cash, was awarded by 
PHA Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser to Mr. Hanson. In addition, 
two Meritorious Service awards were 
presented at the ceremony, held in 
the region’s Atlanta office. One such 
award went to employees of the 
office’s economics section, headed by 
Martin Handrick: a citation and 
$300 to be divided among seven 
employees. Another citation, and ‘a 
$200 cash award, went to Arthur D. 
Kline, chief of the project planning 
section of the office. 

Mr. Hanson’s citation stated that 
the Atlanta office had been respon- 
sible for planning 258 projects dur- 
ing the past fiscal year more than 
four times the number of projects in 
other regional offices and 56 per cent 
of the total number of projects for 
which planning had been authorized. 
In addition, it stated that he initiated 
a training program for local authori- 
ties “which will serve as a model of 
similar activities in other regional 
: ; offices” and that he had “exercised 
every facility available to him to 
, meet his work responsibilities to the 
. maximum.” 

Noting that the economics section 
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comes in a three-time winner 





was the “well spring for the flow of 
development programs into the re- 
gional office,” culminating in annual 
contributions contracts and eventual 
construction, the citation stated: 
“When time is of the essence, as it 


has been in this fiscal year, and a 
gigantic, unanticipated workload . . . 
is met head on... to the end that 
an absolute maximum number of lo- 
cal authorities will thereby be able to 
place their programs under annual 
contributions contract before the 
deadline .. . such efforts by the entire 
group deserve special recognition.” 

Mr. Kline’s citation recognized 
that he had handled a record work- 
load with about half the necessary 
staff: ““We think the time has come 
for an appropriate expression which 
will recognize that the work of this 
man has contributed much to the 
success of the low-rent public hous- 
ing program ‘2 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


Since this column started listing publications distributed to subscribers to 
Renewal Information Service and Technical and Maintenance Information 
Service, requests have been coming in from readers for the material. These 
orders show that some people are reading the “P & P” column... and are 
in the market for the type of material listed. 

Our idea in carrying notations on these publications was, actually, to use 
them as a kind of “advertisement” for our special RIS and TMIS services. 
We wanted readers to write in and ask how they could become subscribers 
and, hence, be on the mailing list for regular receipt of such material. We 
will continue to list these publications, with that idea in mind, but will also 
try to fill orders for any of the books or pamphlets of which we have a supply: 
for the others, we'll try to indicate a direct source, where readers can apply 








for the material themselves. 
So — the system is: 


1—RIS and TMIS publications that are intended for sale beyond ou 


subscription lists will carry prices. 
9 





Free booklets and pamphlets of which a limited supply is still on hand 


will be starred with an asterisk. Requests for starred publications should go 
to NAHRO Renewal Information Service, 815 17th Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D.C. 


3—-Other booklets and pamphlets will carry the name and address of the 
original publisher and readers can apply direct to them for copies. 

4——Inquiries about RIS and TMIS services and cost of subscriptions may 
be addressed to NAHRO headquarters, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


GETTING THE BIG VALUE FROM 
YOUR ANNUAL REPORT, by Mrs. 
Eleanor Walters, Chairman of NAHRO’s 
1956 Annual Reports Subcommittee of 
the Public Relations Committee. 1956. 
4 pp., mimeo. Free. National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. (P) 

The brochure makes seven points im- 
portant to agencies and individuals 
preparing reports for housing and re- 
development agencies. 


REPORT OF THE URBAN RENEWAL 
STUDY BOARD TO MAYOR THOMAS 
D’ALESANDRO, JR., BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND. 1956. 99 pp. $2. Distributed 
free to RIS subscribers and entire 
NAHRO agency membership as Special 
Report No. 11 of Renewal Information 
Service, 815 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (P) 

Analysis of the complex of agencies in- 
volved in Baltimore’s urban renewal pro- 
gram and rationale for recommendations 
to the city of Baltimore to simplify the 
complex and put the program into high 
gear. Administrative reorganization of all 
existing city agencies with renewal func- 
tions is the major proposal. A guide for 
other cities, to be qualified by local con- 
ditions (See March 1956 JouRNAL, page 
97 and October 1956 JouRNAL, page 
351.) 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Mailings during August, September, 
and October 1956. (For policy on dis- 
tribution, see above introductory state- 
ment for the “P & P” column.) 
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P.L. 1020 — 84th CONGRESS: HOUS- 
ING ACT OF 1956. 25 pp. (Direct source: 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C.) (P) 


*NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION, 

by William Brussat, for Office of Hous- 

ing and Redevelopment Coordinator, 

Chicago, Illinois. 1956. 21 pp., mult. (P) 
See June JourNAL, page 218. 


*WHAT IS NEIGHBORHOOD CON- 
SERVATION? by Detroit Plan Commis- 
sion, for the Detroit Committee on 
Neighborhood Conservation. No date. 4 
pp- (P) 


FINDING A NEW PLACE TO LIVE. 
1956. Folder. City of Cincinnati Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal. (P) 

Relocation information in cartoon 
form for those displaced by renewal 
operations. 


*KANSAS CITY LAND CLEARANCE 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORI- 
TY’S PROSPECTUS ON ATTUCKS 
PROJECT. No date. (P) 


*ALLEYS, by Detroit Plan Commission, 
for The Detroit Committee on Neighbor- 
hood Conservation. No date. 4 pp. (P) 

How to convert alleys into more, play 
area, more yard and garden, and to 
clean up a neighborhood block. 


*TAKING PROFIT OUT OF SLUMS. 
Reprint from February 1956 House & 
Home, prepared by National Association 


*Indicates limited supply copies available 
on request to NAHRO Washington Of- 
fice. Non-starred material is available 
only from “direct sources” as noted. 


of Home Builders, 1626 L Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1 p. (P) 

How code enforcement is spoiling 
market for slum housing in Philadelphia 


*LITTLE ROCK REPORT, Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce. September 1956. 
4 pp. (P) 

Chamber of Commerce newsletter fea- 
turing city’s housing and slum clearance 
program. 


*AN AWAKENED NEW HAVEN 

BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE: 1955 — 
Annual State-of-City Message to Board 
of Aldermen, City of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, by Richard C. Lee, Mayor. 39 
pp- (P) 

Review of the year 1955 and plans 
for 1956 for the city, which has gained 
nationwide attention for several aspects 
of its urban renewal program. 


*LAND OFFERED FOR RESIDENTIAL 

AND COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE HYDE PARK COMMUNITY. 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
“disposition” brochure. No date. I-page 
folder, plano. (P) 


*SECTION 221 GOES TO WORK, by 
A. E. Cornett. Reprint from May 1956 
American City magazine. 2 pp. (P) 

Report on how FHA Section 221 
mortgage insurance program will assist 
in relocating displaced families in John- 
son City, Tennessee. 


1955 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CHICAGO PLAN COMMISSION. 1956. 
24 pp. Direct source: Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, City Hall, Chicago 2. (P) 


HYDE PARK HERALD SPECIAL 
ISSUE DEVOTED TO URBAN RE- 
NEWAL. August 22, 1956. 12 pp. (P) 

Chicago neighborhood newspaper's 
story on the Hyde Park-Kenwood con- 
servation area 


PLANNING AND DESIGN 


SOME CHILDHOOD MEMORIES OF 
THE CITY, by Alvin K. Lukashok and 
Kevin Lynch, in Journai of the American 
Institute of Planners, Summer 1956. 
American Institute of Planners, 34 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. (M) 

Forty persons, none professionally in- 
volved in urbanism or design, were in- 
terviewed for their childhood memories 
of the city, in an endeavor to learn early 
reactions to physical environment. People 
remembered ground surfaces and lawns. 
their delight in foliage and water in the 
landscape. their distaste for crowdedness 
They did not recall worrying about traf- 
fic. Their memory-pictures showed that 
children like variety in physical environ- 
ment and play places that give them a 
sense of adventure . which may ex- 
plain why an asphalt-covered playground 
with the usual equipment in it seems 
sterile and uninteresting to them. There's 
a hint here that today’s city children 
might usefully be consulted before arriv- 
ing at decisions on design. 


OUTRAGE, by Ian Nairn. 1956. 96 pp., 
illus. 12s. 6d. (approximately $1.80). The 
Architectural Press, London. (B) 

For comfortable (or uncomfortable 
comparison with the United States, the 
story of visible crimes against the English 
town and countryside in terms of indis- 
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criminate, bad-sited, and_ unpleasing 
building by both public and private cor- 
porations. Mr. Nairn’s concern is that 
while the countryside of his land is be- 
ing invaded by large-scale housing set- 
tlements, factories, roadside eating places. 


billboards, telephone wires, the urban 
places also are being cluttered with 
traffic signs, parking lots, and other 


trappings of the automobile, with a 
“creeping blight” of suburbs between. 
For pondering is his point that the “out- 
rage’ against harmony goes unchecked 
because it is becoming accepted and no 
one knows how or where to stop it. We 
have more landscape to ruin than Eng- 
land—this should be a warning. 


THE CORE OF THE CITY: A Pilot 
Study of Changing Land Uses in Central 
Business Districts, by John Rannells, for 
Institute for Urban Land Use and Hous- 
ing Studies, Columbia University. 1956. 
233 pp. $5.50. Columbia University Press, 
New York, New York. (B) 

An architect who has devised a meth- 
odology for studying the forces that pro- 
duce the land use patterns existing in 
the cores of today’s big cities, Mr. Ran- 
nells sees these patterns as dynamic and 
constantly changing . . . for the sake of 
efficiency. He ventures a conclusion that 
“despite the internal shifts that are con- 
tinually taking place, and despite the 
changes in balance between the main 
center and its satellites, the role of the 
central business district does not appear 
to have changed basically” and that “‘the 
coming pattern of urbanization appears 
to be one dominated by a network of 
strong concentrations tied together by 
transportation lines, not the general sub- 
urban sprawl that was formerly pre- 
dicted.” Philadelphia was the site and 
subject of the analysis. A book for hous- 
ers to read, to help them understand 
and work with planners. 


WOMEN’S CONGRESS ON HOUSING, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1956. 
82 pp. 60 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (P) 

Analyzed and tabulated results on 
what middle-income homemakers feel are 
desirable characteristics of family dwell- 
ings. The delegates attending the Wom- 
en’s Congress were geared to a $10,009 
or $15,000 house. Their wants in terms 
of cupboard heights: kitchen-dining areas, 
sizes and types: etc., are worth reviewing 
for the guidance they can give to design- 
ing for any income group. Space concepts 
and relative location of rooms may be 
especially useful, with particular respect 
to desired division into “public” and 
“private’’ space in a house. (See July 
1956 JourNAL, page 243.) 


MUNICIPAL COSTS AND REVENUES 
RESULTING FROM COMMUNITY 
GROWTH, by Walter Isard and Robert 
Couglin. (Scheduled printing: December 
1956.) $5. American Institute of Planners, 
34 Brattle Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. (B) 

A grant from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston made possible this study, which 
provides a basis for calculating the “cost” 
and “income” from community expan- 
sion. Relates land use and densities to 
levels of community services required. 
Useful for builders, developers, investors. 
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Agency* 


Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board 


Greater Gadsden 


Tuscaloosa 


Butte County 


Calexico 
Redevelopment 


Oxnard 


Santa Cruz Rede- 


velopment Agency 


South Pasadena 


Community Rede- 


velopment Agency 


Stockton Redevel- 


opment Agency 


Yuba City Rede- 


velopment Agency 


Middletown Rede- 


velopment Agency 


Naugatuck, 
Redevelopment 
Agency, 
Borough of 


Norwalk 
Redevelopment 


Torrington Rede- 
velopment Agency 


Waterbury Rede- 
velopment Agency 
Winchester Rede- 
velopment Agency 


District of 
Columbia 
Redevelopment 
Land Agency 


Miami Beach 


Ashburn 
Camilla 


Hahira 
Jefferson 
Newnan 


Quitman 
Cook County 
Decatur 

East St. Louis 


Kankakee County 


Peoria 
Perry County 
Gary 


Redevelopment 
Commission 





Executive Director 


Albert J Robertson 


named chairman 


Stanley Abel 


E. Earl Newkirk 


Mrs. V. I 


Secretary 


Jame s R 


Robert E. Mayfield 


G. Albert Hill 


William J. Houlihan 


John A. Cahill 
Francis L. Gillis 


Henry F 


Leonard H. Calvert 


Mrs. Clarisse Knight 


Austin 


Herman U. Watson 


C. W. Sherlock 


W. P Coope r 
Paul S. Freedman 
Don F. Davis 


D. A. Purdy 


Saul Cohen, 
Chairman 


Delano 


Gardner 


Gremmel 





Address 


811 Colusa Street 
Chico 


1220 West 
Street 
809 Center Street 


Tenth 


1424 Mission 
Street 


Planning 
Department 
City Hall 


City Hall 


203 Church Street 


140 Main Street 


P. ©. Box 633 
Winsted 

685 Maine 
Avenue S.W 


Box 247 

Camilla, Georgia 
P.O. Box 61 
Nashville, Georgia 
P.O. Box 550 
Monroe 

103 Greenville 
Street 

P.O. Box 551 


Room 810 

Spivey Building 
Room 203 

1953 E. Court 
Street 

814 West 
Brotherson Street 
28 North Division 
Street, Duquoin 
City Hall Building 
4th & Broadway 


Phone 


Liberty 3-250] 


Garden 53-1214 


Sycamore 9-910] 


HO-55751 


Ext. 201-2-3 


S 


1-3-4611 


Park 9-2455 


Hunter 2-8569 


Frontier 9-4367 


Monroe 5051 


Turner 5-8441 


*Listing refers to housing authority unless there are both a housing and redevelop- 


ment agency in city. In such cases, the agency 


is designated 


(Continued on page 406) 
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PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 379) 

erans housing project in Mineral Springs, 
Texas. P. J. Stenzel, assistant director of 
the Fort Worth regional office of the 
Public Housing Administration, described 
Mr. Crumbie as “One of the housing 
officials in this country who had always 
been rated excellent .. . not only known 
in Mineral Springs and Fort Worth, but 
throughout the nation for his contribu- 
tion in the interest of military housing 
and housing for returning veterans...” 
Mr. Stenzel cited the fact that Mr 
Crumbie was instrumental in having the 
Lanham housing act amended after 
World War II to permit war projects 
to be rented to veterans. 

In reviewing Mr. Crumbie’s record, it 
was noted that Elmhurst had more than 
paid back the original investment and 
that in the past 14 years it “had proved 
a very pleasant place to live.” Mr. Crum- 
bie was also made an honorary lifetime 
citizen of Mineral Springs by the mayor. 


VERNON L. SAWYER, 

executive secretary since 1954 of the 
South Norfolk (Virginia) Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director for redevelop- 
ment with the Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority. Prior to taking 
over the top administrative post with 
the South Norfolk agency. Mr. Sawyer 
worked with the Norfolk authority for 
two years. In the interim, he had held 
the position of municipal planner for the 


(Continued column three, page 407 ) 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF THE 
JOURNAL OF HOUSING, published 11 
times yearly (August-September issues 
combined), at Chicago, Illinois, for Octo- 
ber 1956. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. 
Dorothy Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street. 
Chicago 37, Illinois: Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, John D. Lange. 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

2. The owner is: National Acsociation 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. Ilhi- 
nois, nonprofit organization, no stockhold- 
ers. President, Robert D. Sipprell, 901 
City Hall. Buffalo 2) New York: First 
Vice-president, Paul S. Freedman, Cook 
County Housing Authority, 537 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

3. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, ot 
other securities are: none. 

Dorothy Gazzolo 
(Signature of editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
11th day of September, 1956. 
Florence F. Hinchey 
Notary Public Seal 
(My commission expires October 4, 1959 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES— (Continued from page 405) 
Address 


Page 


113 


114 


114 


115 


118 


120 


mm rw hr 
ae = 


130 


134 
136 
137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 
146 


149 


159 


Agency* 


Indianapolis 


South Bend 
Kansas City 
Urban Renewal 
Agency 
Frankfort 
Municipal 
Housing 
Commission 
Winchester 
Municipal 
Housing 
Commission 
New Orleans 


Opelousas 
Ruston 

Athol 

Chelsea 
Redevelopment 
Authority 


Lynn 
Redevelopment 
Authority 


Somerville 
Winthrop 
Ann Arbor City 


Planning 
Commission 


Detroit Housing 
Commission 


Muskegon 
Planning 
Commission 


South Lyon 
Housing 
Commission 


Minneapolis 


Biloxi 
St. Louis County 


St. Louis, Land 
Clearance for 
Redevelopment 
for the County of 


Portsmouth 


Edison Township 


Township of 
Franklin, 
Somerset County 


Paterson 


Perth Amboy 
Rahway 


Geneva 


Executive Director 


M. A. Niebauer 
Darrell H. Stearns 


John D. McAnallen 


Yorick Chachere 
A. Duque 


Homer 


William V. Murray 


John 


Amelito M. DiGiusto 
John C 


R.C 


J 


Cavanagh 


Ashworth 


Eastman 


Robert Van Hoef 


James Sveska 


Matt Lyons 


Robert 


J 


Robert J 


Trac y 


Tracy 


Joseph P. Rosko 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hale Niebyl 
Temporary 
William H. Bentele. 
Director. 


Division of 


Renewal 


George 


G 


Urban 


Mulligan 


1426 W. 29th 
Street 
Postal Zone 23 


619 Ann Avenue 
Zone 1 


901 Leestown 


Road 


Meninorial Park 


East Broadway 


Suite 404 

Queen & Crescent 
Building 

344 Camp Street 
148 Bellevue 
P.O. Box 159 
144 Anzio Road 


City Hall 


219 East 
Washington 


2211 Orleans 


Postal Zone 7 
City Hall 


Room 1214 
Metropolitan 
Building 


1316 Sherman 
Avenue 
Lemay 
1316 Sherman 
Avenue 
Lemay 23. 


23 


Winebaum Block 
Room 2 

25 Vaughan Street 
1036 Amboy 
Avenue 

Fords 


Township Hall 
Middlebush 


P.O. Box 390 
1470 Campbell 
Street 

City Hall 


146 East North 
Street 


Phone 


4466 
Alpine 55-3644 


LYnn 8-4000 
Ext. 62 


Normandy 2-6583 


Ext. 4 
6-3111 
[W-2-4700 


Middlebush, 
Viking 4-7075 


*Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelop- 
ment agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated 
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Page Agency* Executive Director Address Phone PERSONALS— 


we tele —_— (Continued from page 406) 
Franklin County (Ohio) Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, where his duties in- 

167 Greensboro Robert H. Dickey cluded planning for the city of Columbus 

169 Winston-Salem 1205 Reynolds At the Norfolk authority, Mr. Sawyer 

Building replaces E. Thornton ‘Tayloe, who re- 
1130 29th Street signed the post of assistant director to 
NE. enter private business 

173 Toledo Housing Robert Dorrell 
Improvement and (Acting MAX &. BLOOM, ; 

Tilton Senensil economist with the Urban Renewal Ad- 
Pemmnbeton mine: be l _ resigned - 
siiae se ‘ . acce 1 Os1T1I0On O ecturer in rea 

177 Beaver Falls Arthur J. Bray Room 203 estate and urban development at Syracuse 
Redevelopment City Building University. At the time of his resignation 
Authority Mr. Bloom had been on leave from URA 

178 Chester Municipal Building since 1955, having left the agency in 
Redevelopment 5th and Welsh order to serve as acting assistant pro- 

! Authority Streets fessor of real estate at the University of 

179 Erie Thomas C. Hoffman Room 202 4-5875 California (see October 1955 Journat 

’ Redevelopment City Hall Annex page 308 

k 181 Montgomery Harry W. Burdan 

; County RICHARD KOSOBUD, 

182 Philadelphia. Room 369 assistant economist with the Chicago re- 
Office of Develop- City Hall gional Office of the Public Housing 
ant Gennes Administration, has resigned to become 
(replacing Hous- evaluation administrator with the Office 
ine Ceasdinnter of the Development Coordinator of Phila- 

182 Philadelphi: 1818 Rittenhouse delphia. Mr. Kosobud will head Phila- 

- are P ittenhouse delphia’s 314 “demonstration grant 
Redevelopment Square, research study an evaluation of the 
183 realy Philip F. Sct hl Postal cone 5 city’s voluntary rehabilitation program 
: eading 1ilip F. Schmeh 
" 183 Reading 524 Washington RICHARD L. DICKMAN 
Redevelopment has resigned as Cincinnati's assistant di- 

. Authority rector for urban renewal to accept the 

: 187 Woonsocket Poplar 9-3110 position of urban renewal director in 

190 Clarksville Jesse W. Morrison mage Mr. Dic — will be responsible 

190 Clinton Mrs. Rena S. Henson 825 McAdoo Street Se ee oe ee ee 


~ urban renewal office 
Alexander Heights 


Clinton 
. WARREN CORNWELL 
190 Etowah 10th Street and has been appointed resident representa- 
oe — tive of the United Nations Technical 


Assistance Administration for Colombia 


191 Franklin Edward K. Sanders P.O. Box 46 117 under a program of expanded technical 

191 Kingsport Howard R. Poston assistance for that South American coun- 

191 Knoxville Robert C. Hembree try. Mr. Cornwell has been in UN’s tech- 

192 Lewisburg Walking Horse nical assistance service since 1951. Hi 
ae ae was sent to Ecuador in 1952, where he 

Building held the position of housing expert. Sub- 
j 192 Manchester Times Building sequently, he became acting resident 
192 Morristown James D. Senter c/o Chairman representative in Quito. His next position 

lames D. Senter was that of director of housing in 

0 193 Springfield William P. Bryant, Jr. 503 Public Square 1357 Jamaica. Before coming to the UN, Mr 
° P.O. Box 398 Cornwell was chief of the Pan American 

 —_— E. J. Farnworth Union housing mission. From 1946 to 


1951 he served with the Housing and 


j 195 Beeville E. J. Spielhagen 311 East FL 8-2387 Home Finance Agency 
4 Huntington 
196 Calvert Mrs. J. R. Barton, Jr. P.O. Box 475 17 CONRAD HARNESS, 
197 Cisco R. A. Bearman Corner of East 9th former director of public relations for 
and Beach the National Association of Home Build 
205 uanah  W. Martin ers, has been appointed manager of the 
pte Q - J. said ‘ Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ In 
b 207 Wellington Trusten Thomas 502 17th Street 101 stitute. He resigned as executive vice- 
75 Mailing Address: president of the Houston Home Builders 
Route 2 Association to go with the institute. Be 
209 Bristol O.L. Hamilton, Jr. tween 1946-50, he served as real estat 
209 Hampton and James B. Sawyer 58th and F Streets NN 2-4756 yor _ The Washington Post and Time 
W: e . aE >. : #7Traic 
ae me — Mr. Harness replaces Harry H. Steidle 
Redevelopment : as manager of the national organization 
and Housing of the prefabricated homes industry 
Authority 
s as : 3 - m L. H. ADDINGTON, 
210 Norfolk County H. P. Hollowell 111 Johnson Street Export 7-2373 executive director of the Durham. North 
76 Redevelopment Portsmouth Carolina housing authority, died on Sep- 
_ and Housing tember 12 of a heart attack. He had been 
Authority associated with the authority since its 
oP" : , ' organization following passage of the 
(Continued outside back cover) House Act of 1949 
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JOH-V1—WEATHERSTRIP 








“First completely new weather- 
strip development for doors in a 
quarter century’—Foamflex Door- 
strip. The product being sold in 
these glowing terms is a closed-cell, 
water-resistant vinyl foam weather- 
stripping device, permanently 
bonded to a beveled wood moulding, 
for use along door sides and top. 

Said to be low in initial cost and 
cheap to install, Foamflex is avail- 
able in kits ready to be tacked to 
either inside or exterior doors. Each 
kit contains three strips of Foamflex 


J 
“4 
two 7-foot lengths and one 3-foot 
length) and a supply of nails. In- 
stallation is claimed to be easy and 
quick—less than a 10 minute job 
the installer merely cutting the 
strips to the exact dimensions of the 
After placing the weather- 
stripping so that the foam edges 
press firmly against the closed door, 
as illustrated, it is nailed in place. 

Foamflex is said to retain its re- 
siliency even at temperatures as low 
as 50 degrees below zero. Other ad- 
vantages cited: the plastic’s flexi- 
bility makes possible an air-tight seal 
even on badly warped doors; it will 
not absorb moisture; it can be 
painted without hardening; it ab- 
sorbs shock and noise; it is incon- 
spicuous. 


door. 


JOH-V2—SNOW SHOVEL 

Almost everything, these days, has 
been put on wheels—from laundry 
bags to television sets. Latest addi- 
tion to this long list of “rolling 
stock” is the snow shovel. Rid-O-Sno 
features a pair of 6-inch rubber 
wheels and a 30- by 12-inch all-steel 
plow blade. 

The rubber wheels placed in back 
of the adjustable blade, firmly grip 
the cleared ground, it is said, elimin- 
ating the strain caused by pushing 
a conventional shovel along the 
ground. For still easier shovelling, 
the blade can be adjusted by fou 
springs that can be locked in place 
by finger-controlled wing nuts, so 





Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
_}) JOH-V1—Weatherstrip 


C) JOH-V2—Snow Shovel 
[]) JOH-V3—Scale Remover 
CC] JOH-V4—Cement Repair 


NAME 
Housinc AFFILIATION 
Position TITLE 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
408 and 409 on which you would like full technical literature. Then 
send this coupon to the JouRNAL oF Hovusinc, 1313 East 60th 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


Wall Heater 
[] JOH-V6—Entrance Door 
[) JOH-V7—Vent System 
[) JOH-V8—Vapor Barrier 


(1) JOH-V5 
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that snow can be pushed to either 
side or straight ahead. 

The device costs $18.75 
if it is to be shipped west of the 
Mississippi), with a five-day, money- 
back guarantee. 


or $19.75 


JOH-V3—SCALE REMOVER 

The metal heat transfer surfaces 
of such equipment as boilers, water 
heaters, evaporative condensers, and 
cooling towers can be kept free of 
scale deposits by adding a newly de- 
veloped chemical compound—K wik- 
Kleen—directly to the hot water or 
by injecting it into the units and al- 
lowing it to circulate: that’s what 
the manufacturer’s agent says. And 
he also claims greater efficiency and 
longer life for these units. 

The product, it is said, can be used 
in contact with all common metals 
used in the transfer of heat, without 
harm to equipment or personnel . . . 
and that, further, no special prepara- 
tion or equipment is required to put 


Kwik-Kleen to work. 


JOH-V4—CEMENT REPAIR 

Turning a previously time-con- 
suming job of patching cement into 
an easy, economical operation that 
requires no grinding, chipping, prim- 
ing, or roughening of surfaces: that’s 
what can be accomplished with 
Latex Concrete Repair. Moreover, 
say the manufacturers, entire sur- 
faces can be refinished with a cement 
coating as thin as 1/16 inch. And 
both operations, the story is, can be 
performed with almost the ease of 
applying ordinary household glue. 

Available in small or large kits 
containing sufficient materials to re- 
pair from 50 to 300 feet of average 
size cracks, the compound can_ be 
mixed in the exact amounts needed 
to repair such items as floors, walls, 
cement stairs, tuckpointing. 

In contrast to conventional cement 
repair, no preparation of the dam- 
aged surface is needed when using 
Latex Concrete Repair, the manu- 
facturers say. The method: all loose 
material must be removed from the 
surface, which is then thoroughly 
cleaned. The kit materials are mixed 
to a paste-like consistency and are 
applied directly to the crack. 

The material is said to be water- 
proof; can be used both indoors and 
out; and can be applied directly to 
a damp surface. Further, it is noted 
that the self-bonding material will 
adhere to wood, metal, slate, or glass. 
Other claims made: it will expand 
or contract with changes in tempera- 
ture; it is self-curing; it will not 
chip, crumble, or powder. 
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JOH-V5—WALL HEATER 


— 





A one-panel heating unit that can 
supply heat direct to as many as 
three rooms at a time and that 
requires no expensive ductwork 
these are the virtues of Panelair, as 
described by the manufacturer. In 
addition to a normal front opening, 
the Panelair can be provided with 
two optional grill locations, one at 
the side and one at the rear, thus 
providing simultaneous heating for 
three rooms. 

Designed for installation between 
normal wall studding, the warm air 
heater can also be used in a free 
standing position against any wall, 
since the heater requires no duct- 
work. : 

The gas-fired Panelair works in 
this fashion: a centrifugal blower 
delivers warm air at floor level and 
takes return from the ceiling level 
(see picture above), preventing 
stratification and providing even 
temperature from floor to ceiling, it 
is claimed. Gases of either natural, 
manufactured, or mixed types may 
be used. 

The space heater has automatic 
shut-off controls in the event the 
unit becomes overheated. A supple- 
mental switch located in the blower 
compartment acts as additional pro- 
tection against overheating, the com- 
pany notes. Another advantage 
claimed for the heater is a “Jetglas” 
lining, used to protect the heating 
element from rust-out or burn-out. 
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A wall thermostat is provided with 
the unit. 


JOH-V6—ENTRANCE DOOR 

It's not considered good manage- 
ment practice to get “tough” with 
tenants on their first entrance to a 
project except in the matter of 
doors. And it’s at this spot — en- 
tranceway doors that ruggedness 
and toughness are called for. A door 
said to meet these requirements is 
the Weldwood Custom Royal, 
claimed by the manufacturers to 
withstand chipping, splintering, cor- 
roding and staining. 

Because Weldwood doors are sur- 
faced with Micarta — claimed to be 
one of the toughest plastics available 

kick plates or push plates are 
unnecessary. A further claim is that 
the doors need little maintenance: 
wiping them with a damp cloth is 
said to remove fingerprints, dust, or 
grease. 

Micarta, a dense, high pressure 
laminate, is bonded directly to stand- 
ard Weldwood doors of either the 
solid core, staved lumber core, OT 
hollow core type. 

Custom Royal doors are available 
in a variety of styles to suit various 
functions and locations and come 
with matching beads and moulding. 
The doors are available in fou 
simulated faces— mahogany, oak, 
maple, and walnut. Hung like ordi- 
nary flush doors, the Custom Royal 
comes in stock thicknesses but can be 
cut to specified widths and lengths. 


JOH-V7—VENT SYSTEM 





Taking the heat off, in this case, 
has nothing at all to do with crimi- 
nal activities — what’s involved is a 
new air-cooled vent system that pre- 
vents walls from overheating as a 


result of escaping hot gases from 
such appliances as wall heaters and 
domestic water heaters. 

The vent system consists of two 
round or eliptical pipes (pictured 
below), one placed inside the other, 
resulting in an air space between two 
pipes. As the hot gases pass through 
the inner pipe, the cool air sur- 
rounding the outer pipe acts as an 
insulator between the pipe and wall. 
keeping the wall from becoming 
heated. 

Said to be adaptable for use with 
many conventional appliances, the 
venting system is claimed to be easy 
to install and to be durable. The 
inner pipe is made of .016-inch 
aluminum surrounded by an outei 
wall of 29-gauge galvanized steel, 
used to assure rigidity and to resist 
damage in handling. A simple snap- 
type locking mechanism is said to 
make it possible to join or release 
the sections of pipe without tools. In 
addition, a complete line of fittings 
makes possible the correct installa- 
tion of the system in any type of 
architectural situation, the manufac- 
turers claim. 

The pipe is available in round 
form sizes 3 to 12 inches and in 
t-inch oval size. A vent cap, located 
on the roof, is said to prevent wind 
from blowing down the vent and 
interfering with the fire. 


JOH-V8—VAPOR BARRIER 

Stop vapor with Vaporstop! 

That's the advice of the manu- 
facturers of a_ rot-resistant, fungi- 
cide-treated waterproof paper used 
to prevent the upward passage of 
moisture from the ground through 
floors. The paper will last the life 
of a structure, the manufacturers 
say. 

Claimed to be economical to pur- 
chase and apply, the vapor barrier 
may be used as a ground cover for 
crawl spaces under both new and 
existing houses and in_ slab-on- 
ground construction, with Vaporstop 
placed over the fill before the con- 
crete is poured. When applying over 
the fill, Vaporstop should be lapped 
at least 6 inches; when used in crawl 
space it should be lapped at least 
2 inches. 

Application of the vapor barrier 
is simple, it is noted: simply remove 
rocks and debris from the ground 
and then roll on Vaporstop. There 
is claimed to be no danger of ripping 
or tearing the material. 

Vaporstop comes in rolls 3 to 8 
feet wide and is available from lum- 
ber and building material dealers. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A47—URBAN RENEWAL 

The Morristown, New Jersey housing 
authority is recruiting for an administra- 
tive assistant and a relocation supervisor 
to assist in an urban renewal program, 
for which loan and grant contracts are 
now under execution. 


Administrative assistant. Assist in 
execution and supervision of program, in- 
cluding acquisition, relocation, and clear- 
ance of blighted properties; property 
management; and rehabilitation and con- 
servation activities. Applicants should 
have college degree, with experience in 
public administration, or in housing man- 
agement at administrative or supervisory 
level. 


Relocation supervisor. Direct super- 
vision of development and execution of 
policies and procedures for relocation and 
property management activities. 

Write: John Waverczak, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the Town 
of Morristown, Vail Place, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 


A48—RENEWAL SERVICES CHIEF 

Applications are being accepted in 
Providence from college graduates, with 
experience in urban renewal or a related 
field, to fill the position of urban renewal 
services chief. Duties include furnishing 
rehabilitation guidance to property own- 
ers; developing voluntary participation in 
renewal projects; acquainting public with 
housing policies, plans, and programs; 
maintaining liaison with public and pri- 
vate housing groups. Write: Donald M. 
Graham, Executive Director, Providence 
Redevelopment Agency, City Hall, Provi- 
dence 3, Rhode Island. 


A49—ASSISTANT RENEWAL CHIEF 
Omaha is seeking an assistant urban 
renewal director to help in an _ initial 
urban renewal project. Salary: $8000. 
Candidates should have a degree, prefer- 
ably in planning or an allied field, and 
four years’ experience. Write: Edward 
M. Ouren, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Omaha, 1728 
North 22nd Street, Omaha 10, Nebraska. 


A50—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
Recruitment is under way for a director 
for Battle Creek’s redevelopment pro- 
gram. Successful candidate will work in 
plan commission under general super- 
vision of the mayor but will assume full 
administrative responsibility for redevel- 
opment function. Requirements: at least 
four years’ experience in redevelopment 
and familiarity with federal procedures. 
Write: William V. Bailey, Executive Di- 
rector, Battle Creek Railroad Consolida- 
tion Board, 1211 Security National Bank 
Building, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A51—PLANNING, CONSTRUCTION 
The following positions are available 

with the St. Louis Housing and Land 

Clearance Authorities, which operate 
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through a combined staff under a single 
executive director. 

Chief, construction section. Salary: 
$7085. Position requires a background of 
knowledge of building construction; a de- 
gree in architectural, mechanical, or civil 
engineering (experience can substitute) ; 
and three years’ supervisory experience 
in construction. Position is limited exclu- 
sively to low-rent project development 
and construction work, with functions pri- 
marily technical and administrative, 
rather than on-the-job supervision or in- 
spection of construction. 


Chief, planning section. Salary: $8008- 
$9516. Degree in planning, economics, 
public administration, or related field and 
experience in renewal programs required. 
Person chosen will have responsibility for 
formulating and administering planning 
work to be contracted for by the authori- 
ties and for supervising the planning 
section. 

Write: C. L. Farris, Executive Direc- 
tor, St. Louis Housing and Land Clear- 
ance Authorities, 2031 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 


A52—ANALYST 

An East Chicago development founda- 
tion is seeking a housing and planning 
analyst, who, under general supervision, 
will carry on and/or supervise research 
studies in population, housing and hous- 
ing market analysis, and redevelopment 
problems. Starting salary: $6500-$7500. 
Work involves close coordination with a 
university and with staff planners on a 
local renewal project; subdivision devel- 
opment; and study of general planning 
problems of industrial communities in the 
area. Position can lead to that of director 
of research. Requirements: degree in 
urban land economics or sociology, with 
substantial training in statistics: five 
years’ experience with a planning or 
housing agency, or in basic research. 
Graduate education substitutes for experi- 
ence year for year. Write: Thomas 
Bunsa, General Director, Purdue-Calumet 
Development Foundation, Union Na- 
tional Bank Building, East Chicago, In- 
diana. 


A53—MANAGEMENT AIDE 

The Detroit Housing Commission is in 
need of a public housing aide to assist in 
selecting tenants, leasing units, collecting 
rents, investigating tenant complaints and 
personal problems, inspecting and im- 
proving tenant housekeeping and grounds 
maintenance practices and standards, or- 
ganizing activities for tenant welfare. 
Salary: $4270-$4720. Candidates should 
have degree, with specialization in such 
fields as public administration, social 
work, or group recreation and some ex- 
perience in these fields. Position is civil 
service. Write: Mark K. Herley, Assistant 
Director, Detroit Housing Commission, 
409 Griswold Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


A54—HOUSING MANAGER 


A midwestern housing authority has 


an opening for a resourceful man, experi- 
enced in managing large private or pub- 
lic housing developments. Salary: $6000. 
Duties include preparation and control 
of budget, supervision of rent collection, 
enforcement of policies, planning and 
supervision of grounds care, supervision 
of records. Some maintenance knowledge 
helpful. Position is permanent and offers 
annual and sick leave, retirement benefits. 
Provide complete information and a pho- 
tograph taken within last five years with 
application. 


A55—PLANNING 

Available immediately are three plan- 
ning positions with the city and county 
of Denver. 


City planner II. Salary range: $419- 
$525 per month. Main responsibility is 
in design. requiring knowledge and ability 
to combine contemporary theory with 
current situations in arriving at master 
plans. Position also includes research and 
technical writing. 


City planner III or IV. Salary ranges, 
respectively: $458-$575 per month, $550- 
$687 per month. Positions call for under- 
taking to develop a new division of cur- 
rent operations and_ responsibility for 
applying long-range designs and policies, 
which are already in preparation, to cur- 
rent situations in capital improvement 
and urban renewal plans. 

Applications are available from Career 
Service Authority, Room 178, City and 
County Building, Denver. Colorado. 


A56—PLANNING 

The Community Conservation Board 
of Chicago has four openings on its plan- 
ning staff. 


Senior planner II. Salary: $6880 
maximum. Duties include _ land-use 
studies; supervision of a staff of assistants; 
responsibility for area planning; super- 
vision over formulation of individual con- 
servation plans. Requirements: degree, 
with emphasis on city planning, and two 
years’ experience, or any equivalent com- 
bination 


Planning technician. Salary: $5240 
maximum. To make background studies 
as necessary; analyze specific areas; direct 
statistical functions of the board. Require- 
ments: degree, with major study in city 
planning, and one years’ experience, or 
equivalent combination. 


Planning analyst. Salary: $4740 
maximum. To assist with phases of studies 
relating to advanced site selection, site 
analysis and programming; to do required 
statistical analysis and related work as 
required. Requirements: degree, with ma- 
jor courses in city planning. 


Junior draftsman. Salary: $4020. To 
prepare maps, plats, and plans, and re- 
lated work as required. Requirements: 
two years’ experience in drafting, or any 
equivalent combination of experience and 
training. 

Contact: Richard Smykal, Commis- 
sioner, Community Conservation Board 
of Chicago, 69 West Washington Street, 
Room 504, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 


(Continued from page 407) 


A57—HHFA POSITIONS 

Positions available in the Office of the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and their respective sal- 
aries are: field representative, $3670 to 
$7570; engineer, $4480 to $8990; city 
planner, $3670 to $7570; municipal fi- 
nance analyst, $3670 to $7570; appraiser, 
$3670 to $8990: codes and regulation 
specialist, $3670 to $8990; rehabilitation 
specialist, $3670 to $8990; auditor, $3670 
to $8990. In addition there are individual 
openings in a number of fields of work. 
For details, contact Douglas E. Chaffin, 
Director of Personnel, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Washington 25, D.C. 


A58—PHA POSITIONS 

Available in the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’s central and field offices are 
the following positions, all of which enjoy 
civil service benefits. 

Project planners (GS 9-12). Salary 
ranges from $5440 to $8645. Openings in 
New York City; Washington, D.C.; At- 
lanta; Fort Worth; Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco; San Juan. To serve as coordinators 
of major actions during application, de- 
sign, and construction phases. Degree and 
two years’ experience required. 

Maintenance engineers (GS 9-12). Sal- 
ary ranges from $5440 to $8645. Loca- 
tions same as above, except not San Juan. 
To make on-site engineering reviews; 
evaluate and make recommendations on 
maintenance standards, etc. Degree and 
two years’ experience in maintenance en- 
gineering required. 

Site planning—landscape architect 
(GS 11 and 12). Salary ranges from 
$6390 to $8645. Openings in Chicago 
and Washington, D.C. To review project 
site layouts in both preliminary and 
contract drawing stages. Degree in city 
planning, landscape architecture, or 
equivalent, and three years’ experience 
required. 

Structural engineer (GS 12). Salary: 
$7570 to $8645. Opening in Washington, 
D.C. To review and approve structural 
designs. Degree in structural or civil en- 
gineering, or equivalent, and four years’ 
experience required. 

Mechanical engineers (GS 12). Salary: 
$7570 to $8645. In New York City: to 
conduct on-site review of mechanical in- 
stallations or construction. In Washing- 
ton, D.C.: to review plumbing systems, 
water and sewage utilities. Degree in me- 
chanical engineering or equivalent and 
four years’ experience required. 

Architectural 
and estimates 


engineers, specifications 
(both GS 11). Salary: 


$6390 to $7465. Openings in Chicago. 
Position involves either reviewing and 
approving construction costs estimates or 
reviewing and approving building speci- 
fications. Degree in architectural engi- 
neering, engineering, or equivalent, and 
three years’ experience required. 

Land advisers (GS 11). Salary $6390 
to $7465. Openings in New York City, 
Chicago, Atlanta. To advise on site selec- 
tion, make or review appraisals, etc. Six 
years’ experience in appraisal and pur- 
chase of land, both vacant and occupied, 
required. 


Taxation and insurance officers 
(GS 12). Salary: $7570 to $8645. Open- 
ings in Atlanta, Forth Worth, Chicago. 
To review and approve insurance and 
fidelity bonds of projects, etc. Seven 
years’ experience in fire and casualty in- 
surance and as real estate appraiser re- 
quired. 

Utilities officer (GS 12). Salary: $7570 
to $8645. Opening in Washington, D.C. 
To review selection of utility services and 
equipment for projects and to advise and 
negotiate in preparing for contracting for 
such services. Degree in engineering, eco- 
nomics, or equivalent, and four years’ 
experience required. 


Write: Charles G. Stern, Director, 
Personnel Branch, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 


A59—PLANNING 

Edwin S. Voorhis & Sons, Inc. of 
Rockville Center, New York is recruit- 
ing for four assistant planners, at a 
salary of $4800 to $6000, and two 
associate planners, at a salary of $6000 
to $7500. A degree in planning, or a 
related field, and some experience are 
required for both positions and, in addi- 
tion, associate planners must have three 
years’ supervisory experience in either 
master planning or urban renewal. Work 
involves renewal programs in various 
communities within the New York Metro- 
politan area. Write: Allen Michelson, 
Chief of Planning, 288 Sunrise Highway, 
Rockville Center, New York. 


A60—COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Recruiting is under way in Chicago 
for a director and staff to conduct a new 
three-year community relations project 
involving citizen education for urban re- 
newal for a citywide citizens organiza- 
tion. Applicants must have training or 
experience in planning, political science. 
law, or sociology and should be able to 
start work in January. Salaries contingent 
on qualifications. 


A61—EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The South Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority is seeking a person 
qualified to assume responsibility for a 
76-acre redevelopment project, nearing 
acquisition stage, and for a 400-unit hous- 
ing project (a new 100-unit low-rent 
project being planned). Preferred quali- 
fications: degree in city planning, public 
administration, local government, sociol- 
ogy, engineering, or architecture and 
experience with a planning or redevelop- 
ment agency in a responsible position. 
Salary: $6500-$8000, depending upon 
qualifications. Write: Henry C. Todd, 
Chairman, 10 Admirals Road, South Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


A62—MANAGEMENT 

The Los Angeles housing authority is 
recruiting for an assistant manager, who, 
under supervision of the manager of a 
group of housing developments, will be 
responsible for grounds and housekeep- 
ing by residents and, in general, for resi- 
dent relations. Successful candidate will 
work with and supervise employees en- 
gaged in leasing and other such opera- 
tions and will act for the manager in 
the latter’s absence. Salary range: $426- 
$532 per month. Requirements: college 
degree in public or business administra- 
tion, education, law, or social sciences; 
two years’ recent administrative or su- 
pervisory experience in public or private 
housing projects or in institutional man- 
agement, etc.; a working knowledge of 
research and _ statistical methods and 
ability to organize and present written 
material. 
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